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THE RACE TO AN UNKNOWN SOLDIERS 


Schoolboy Footballers 



An exciting struggle for the ball during a football match played at Upton Park between 
schoolboys of East London and West Ham. 


AN UNEMPLOYED 
MAN DOES IT 

PUT HIM IN THE 
, GOVERNMENT 

Remarkable Outcome of the 
Energy of Mr Burchfield 

100,000 FEED THEMSELVES 

That low mail seeks a little thing to do, 

Sees it and does it ; 

This high man, with a great thing to 
pursue, 

Dies ere he knows it. 

So wrote Robert Browning in his poem 
A Grammarian’s Funeral. It would 
almost seem that it might refer to our 
Government, for apparently it must die 
ere it knows what to do with the greatest 
problem before it, the vital problem of 
Unemployment. 

Many little men have seen the idea and 
done it while our Government has been 
doing nothing. 

A Day’s Work 

One of these men is Mr Burchfield. He 
had no work ; his children were hungry ; 
farmers round about were letting fruit 
rot on the trees, too poor to hire men to 
pick it. " No money ! Must all life stop 
because there is no money ? ” Mr 
Burchfield asked himself. 

Then, slinging a sack on his back, lie 
decided to go out and see. 

He proposed to a farmer that he do a 
day’s work, taking for pay such vege¬ 
tables and fruit as would otherwise be 
thrown away. 

The farmer was delighted with the idea. 
If the man would dig potatoes, carrots, 
and turnips the farmer could sell the 
best ones in the market and the second- 
bests could very well go in the sack for 
the Burchfields. 

The result was that when Mr Burchfield 
went home that night he had enough 
to feed his own family for three or four 
days and plenty left over to give the 
people next dobr. But, better than that, 
he had broken the spell of despair that 
the thought of " no money ” had cast 
over Compton, California. 

Growing Like a Snowball 

The next day his neighbour took a 
sack and went out with Air Burchfield. 
From that time the.thing grew like a 
snowball. Soon eight or ten men were 
going out every day, helping the farmers 
and helping themselves. 

Then Mr Downing, who had been in 
the army with most of these men and 
who now owns a removal company, 
offered his comrades the use of one of 
his lorries and a warehouse for storing 
their produce. In six months the idea 
had spread to other communities, so 
that today' there are 25 such groups of 
men working on this Help-one-another 
plan in Los Angeles County, and 
100,000 people are being fed. 

These groups are in touch with each 
other, so that if one group has too many 


oranges for its own needs and another 
has too many onions they can exchange. 
They have all signed an agreement not 
to sell any of the food they earn, and 
this they keep strictly. If a man should 
fall ill the members of his family are 
entitled to their food just the same. 

Every able-bodied man in the scheme, 
and there are over 1300 in Compton 
alone, is expected to work at least one 
day a week on the farms. This entitles 
him to draw food for his family from the 
general warehouse, gives him time to 
look for regular work and to undertake 
such odd jobs as he may be able to find 
to bring in the pennies that are needed 
for buying the things the farms do not 
supply. Many of the unemployed prefer 
to put in a full week’s work rather than 
remain idle. 

Mechanics and carpenters are given 
special work, keeping the lorries in order 
and making the crates for the vegetables. 
Cobblers work on their comrades’ shoes. 

The biggest problem has been to find 
the supply of petrol to run the lorries. 
But Heaven has stepped in, in the form 
of one of the large oil companies, to 


help those who help themselves, and 
made them a present of 1500 gallons 
of petrol, for which they are now busy 
digging a pit. The railway has lent them 
land for storing this valuable fuel.. 

The men who help on dairy farms are 
paid in milk and cheese. The milk is 
set aside for the babies, as there is not a 
great deal. But the quantity of fruit 
and vegetables brought into the Compton 
exchange every day is so impressive that 
a chance visitor on seeing it asked to be 
allowed to look at the register. 

She found the following list of incom¬ 
ing foods for that day: Beetroot over two 
tons; cabbages three tons; celery 
390 pounds ; cucumbers 2772 pounds ; 
onions 2580 pounds ; oranges 60 boxed ; 
rhubarb 2500 pounds; vegetable 
marrows 2220 pounds ; tomatoes 5420 
pounds. 

The cabbages were being sliced and put 
down with salt to preserve them for use 
in winter. Ways and means were being 
discussed for preserving tomatoes also, 
but the difficulties connected with this 
more complicated and costly process 
had still to be solved. 


THE FORGOTTEN 
HOSPITAL 

LONELY BUILDING 
BY THE SEA 

Overlooked For More Than 
Half a Century 

A DANE MAKES A DISCOVERY 

By a Continental Correspondent 

To forget your stick or umbrella is 
easy ; nor do some people seem to find 
much difficulty in leaving a suit-case in 
the train. 

But who ever heard of a hospital being 
mislaid and forgotten ; and that, not, for 
a .day or a month or a year, but for fully 
53 years ? Yet this is what has been 
happening in Denmark. 

In the year 1879 there was built, in a 
lovely and salubrious district by the 
sea, a little hospital for cholera patients. 
There had been a cholera epidemic in 
Europe a little while before, and it was 
thought there might be one again. 

The Suspected Sailor 

Sure enough, a sailor suspected of 
having the dread disease was admitted. 
He proved, however, to have nothing 
worse than measles. 

From that day on, for a period of 53 
years, the hospital had no other patient. 

Although forgotten the hospital is 
by no means in a neglected condition. 
Its walls are beautifully whitewashed, 
its garden is well kept, and its sixteen 
beds, four in each room, are ready to be 
slept in at any moment. The comfort¬ 
ably furnished medical quarters contain 
everything needed, even to the white 
overalls hanging in the wardrobe. In 
the china closet tea and coffee-sets are 
ranged, ready for use. There are even 
salt in the salt-cellars and pepper in the 
pepper-pots, put there 53 years ago ! 

There is also a caretaker who has been 
drawing so much a year for looking 
after these things. One would imagine 
that whatever authorities had been dis¬ 
bursing this sum would have been 
reminded at least four times a year of 
the existence of the hospital. But it is 
never safe to imagine things in the 
province of red tape. 

An Alert Newspaper Man 

The right hand of that official knew 
nothing of what his left hand was doing; 
nor, apparently, did his head. It was 
an alert and very-much-on-the-spot 
young newspaper man who discovered 
this bewitched hospital and woke it, 
with everything it contained, from its 
sleep of more than half a century. 

Now that the feat has been done there 
is a good deal of speculation throughout 
the land as to the use the newly-found 
accommodation should be put to. Its 
discoverer suggests that it be turned 
into a holiday resort for poor children 
from Copenhagen. Surely that would be 
a better use for it than to keep it waiting 
for a cholera epidemic that does not come. 
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AN OLD BARREL ORGAN 
THAT WOULD NOT GO 

ITS LAST SAD STORY 

What Happened To the Old 
Beggarman’s Young Friend 

A MYSTERY FROM VIENNA 

Never perhaps lias, death come so 
strangely as to a young man in Vienna 
called Johann Raab. It was so strange 
that for a week no one could find out- 
how he had died. 

Johann was a mechanic, very clever 
with his hands. One day an old beggar- 
man came to him with his barrel organ, 
which would not work. It was an 
ancient machine, very complicated in 
its construction, and the old man had 
over-wound it so that it would not turn. 

Johann studied the mechanism, 
struggled with it day after day. Three 
weeks passed and still he had not found 
the secret of the caught spring. One day 
he was sitting bending over the organ 
works when, with incredible suddenness 
and a loud whir, the spring released 
itself, unwinding more rapidly than the 
eye could see. Someone heard the noise, 
came in to say, " You have done it at 
last,” .and found Johann dead, bent 
over the organ. 

What the X-Rays Revealed 

His heart had never been very strong, 
and the 'poor mother, brought to him, 
said it must have been heart failure. 
But the authorities were not so sure. 

In the end they took him to the 
hospital and searched the body again 
in a powerful light. They found a 
minute spot above the heart, and turned 
the X-Rays on it. The result was the 
discovery of a tiny scrap of metal. It 
was a speck of a cog-wheel broken during 
the swift and violent unwinding of the 
spring,' and let loose with .such force 
that it cut through clothing and lodged 
in the heart in such a way that it caused 
immediate death. 

Death comes in strange ways, but 
was ever a way quite so mysterious as 
the way it came to Johann Raab, the 
painstaking young mechanic friend of 
the old beggar-man ? 

A PITIFUL DISASTER 
Loss of the Southern Cross 

A great tragedy has befallen the 
native Christians of those Pacific islands 
known as Melanesia. 

The Southern Cross VI, on which 
they had built their hopes of expanding 
their good work, has been smashed to 
pieces on the coral reefs of one of the 
New Hebrides. The only consolation 
in this tragedy is that no lives were lost. 

The ship had only just arrived at 
its post ; it was only last summer that 
she left the Thames and set out on her 
career with dazzling hopes. She was 
like a bishop’s floating palace. 

Few ships have a more strenuous life 
thaii the ship of the Melanesian Mission, 
which journeys all the year round from 
island to island carrying stores to 
missionaries and taking the bishop 
from native church to native church. 
Indeed, it is an axiom that a Southern 
Cross never returns to the country in 
which she has been built. 

This ship was specially built for the 
work she had to do at a cost of £25,000, 
and was a very different vessel from the 
rough-and-ready ship she had replaced. 

An earlier Southern Cross was the 
working home of Bishop Patteson, 
grand-nephew of Coleridge, who did 
all he could to defend the natives from 
the white men who kidnapped them 
and who was himself killed by a native 
who had suffered in this way. He was 
inspired to undertake this work by' 
George Selwyn, the first Bishop of New 
Zealand and Melanesia, who learned 
Maori so that he could teach his flock, 
and seamanship so that he could steer 
the first Southern Cross of all through 
the difficult waters of his great diocese. 


War debts 

The Latest Step 

The Governments of this country 
and of France have sent Notes to the 
American Government asking for leave 
to postpone the payment of their next 
instalments of War Debts. 

Our own contribution, due in Decem¬ 
ber, amounts to £28,000,000, which is 
£8,000,000 more than we would have 
had to pay if the rate of exchange had 
not been against us. 

Our Note points out that the industrial 
depression on account of which the 
Moratorium was granted by America 
in July, 1931, still persists, and that the 
cooperation of the United States is 
required if the economic stability of the 
world is to be restored. The nations of 
Europe have, on their part, agreed at 
Lausanne on a lasting settlement of the 
problem created by the payment of 
Reparations, and they can do no more 
without American cooperation. Our 
Government pleads urgency in settling 
the problem and suggests that dis¬ 
cussions should take place at Washington. 

By despatching its Note at this 
time, our Government is approaching 
both parties in America, for President 
Hoover, who remains in office until 
March, must consult Mr Roosevelt on 
all matters in which a national policy 
affecting future years has to be decided. 
America’s decision will thus be a binding 
national decision. 

AN OPEN DOOR AND 
A TIGER 

Two Elephants About Town 

When a tiger escaped from its cage 
at a circus in Rouen the other day 
(somebody having left a door open) 
everyone behaved with exemplary cool¬ 
ness and courage ; all, that is to say, 
except two elephants. 

Tt was more than they could stand. 
They tore down a door and rushed 
helter-skelter into the town. 

Perhaps one did keep his head a little 
more than the other, for he made 
straight for the Palais de Justice and 
was only just prevented from pleading 
in person for the protection of the law. 

The second elephant took the wrong 
turning and found himself at bay in 
a cul-de-sac. As usually happens on 
such occasions it w'as decided that 
this was obviously a case for the fire 
brigade, those long-suffering men who, 
all the world over, seem to be expected 
to. deal with any awkward situation, 
from a small boy with his head stuck 
between railings to an elephant in a 
cul-de-sac. 

It was easy work for such men, 
and soon the elephants were led back 
to the circus and comforted with the 
sight of a mild tiger safely housed in 
its cage again. 

“ Just where a dangerous animal like 
that ought to be,” you could alniost 
hear them snorting to each other. 

SORROW TURNED INTO 
JOY 

The Blind Men’s Dance 

There was a pathetic and beautiful 
sight in London when the St Dunstan’s 
men came together for their yearly 
gathering and festivities. Part of the 
evening’s entertainment was a dance, 
and there in a gay hall were 200 blinded 
men, dancing. 

The Master of Ceremonies was blind ; 
the orchestra was blind. 

No one would have thought these men 
had any such terrible affliction. They 
looked happy, and they danced.with the 
greatest ease and skill, guiding their 
partners about in such a way that there 
was no confusion, no bumping. Perhaps 
the only thing that might have struck 
a stranger as unusual was the way the 
men quietly took their partner's arm as 
they crossed the floor alter the dance. 


OUR INVISIBLE 
WORKERS 

New Things For the 
Photo-Cell To Do 

SORTING BEANS AND 
PUNCHING CARDS 

Among the many new uses to which 
the photo-cell is being put is the sorting 
of beans. 

Beans, before being tinned, have to 
be sorted, as the dark-coloured ones will 
not keep well and are often bad. The 
beans are fed through a hopper into a 
revolving drum which has numerous 
holes in its surface. The beans are 
drawn up to the holes by air suction, 
and light is reilected from them on to 
a row of photo-cells. 

Wherever the colour of a bean is dark 
a correspondingly small amount of light 
will be reflected from it upon the cell, 
and the cell will operate a metal finger 
which throws it off the drum into a bin. 

Speeding Up Production 

Another new application has been 
made by Professor Korn, of picture 
telegraph fame. This is to simplify 
automatic weaving. The design to be 
woven is wound on a revolving cylinder, 
and the light of a lamp is thrown upon 
one of the elements of the design and 
reflected on to the photo-cell. The cell 
operates the punching machine which 
perforates the Jacquard cards. These 
cards, 2000 of which may be wanted for 
one design, themselves control the pins 
which, in the weaving machine, lift the 
warps for the wefts to pass beneath 
them, and an expert workman may take 
two or three weeks to punch the 
necessary number of cards with a manual 
punch. This work goes on at a tre¬ 
mendous speed when operated by the 
photo-cell. 

Many counting machines are in use 
now for registering the number of people 
or cars crossing a toll bridge, in which 
the shadow of the passing object causes 
a photo-cell to set the counting 
mechanism in action. 

LESS MONEY FOR WAR 
What New Zealand Has Done 

We would like to think that all the 
countries of the world have reduced the 
money they spend on preparing for war 
in the way that New Zealand has. 

In 1927 New Zealand spent over half 
a million pounds on “ defence.” Since 
then the New Zealand Government has 
had to economise, and for 1931-32 only 
/183,000 was spent. This big reduction 
was mostly due to the abolition of 
compulsory military training. 

After all, the surest method of defence 
for every country is to work hard for 
peace. \Vc think the nations will find 
that the League of Nations is a better 
and cheaper means of defence than 
armies and navies. 


THE SHIP’S CAT 

Owing to the multiplicity of cats in 
naval shore establishments an order has 
been issued that all cats must wear 
collars. Any collarlcss cat will be sum¬ 
marily dealt with. 

We wonder whether naval tradition 
will be upheld in this instance. Most 
naval cats have their uses, unlike a 
dummy one recently made by sonic 
artificers in one of our aircraft carriers. 

Gulls had wrought havoc with the 
wings of a plane, and an effigy, in light 
sheet metal, of a very rampant cat was 
set up on this machine. 

The gulls, however, ignored the hint. 
Possibly they had no knowledge of the 
cat as a hostile creature. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Lorelei . . . . . Lo-re-ly 

Lutzen.' . Loo-tzcn 

Orion.O-ry-on 

Reykjavik . . . Ray-kyah-veek 


adame Stalin 

Late at the Factory 

The young wife of Dictator Stalin, 
Russia’s all-powerful ruler, has died. 

In spite of her high position in the 
Soviet State she took her part in the 
Five Years Plan to make Russia a 
great industrial nation. 

Madame Stalin worked in an artificial 
silk factory like any ordinary woman, 
and got into trouble if she broke the 
rules. For a time the work she was 
doing for her husband at home pre¬ 
vented her from going to the factory, 
and the managers accordingly put her 
on their black list, stating that Comrade 
Allilueva Stalin was reproved for un¬ 
punctuality and spoiling her tools. 

When she explained what had kept 
her away her fellow-workers met and 
acquitted her, posting up the reason 
on the factory notice board. 

JOHN GRAVES OF 
SHEFFIELD 

Humble Pedlar Who Became 
Lord Mayor 

Of all the towns in the Nortli of 
England few have been happier in their 
leading citizens than Sheffield. Crowned 
by its new town hall, it is a city of which 
every Yorkshireman may feel proud. 

One of its benefactors, Alderman 
John George Graves, has recently 
formed a great charitable trust to 
which he lias contributed £400,000. 
Already he had given to Sheffield several 
playgrounds, two large parks, and 
£30,000 toward a central library and 
an art gallery. 

The story of Alderman Graves is a 
romance in itself. He started life as a 
humble pedlar, hawking goods from 
door to door. By untiring industry he 
rose to be head of a great merchant 
firm and became Lord Mayor of his city. 

He shows by his acts that he regards 
his wealth as a means to serve the com¬ 
munity of which lie is so distinguished 
a member. 

AN AMNESTY FOR 
ITALY’S PRISONERS 
6000 People Affected 

The King of Italy has signalised the 
ten years of Fascism by a gencial 
amnesty of prisoners, political or other¬ 
wise, serving sentences of live years. 

In addition, a reduction has been 
made in the longer terms of imprison¬ 
ment, so that altogether about 6000 
persons will be affected. 

This amnesty docs not include those 
banished to the Lipari Islands and 
elsewhere, nor does it apply to anyone 
who has been convicted twice, or has 
been sentenced after he has lied from 
the country. 

As very heavy sentences have been 
invariably imposed on political offenders 
most of the leading opponents of the 
Fascist regime will remain in prison, 
or in the countries to which they have 
lied, for many years to come. 


THINGS SAID 

A locked church door ought to be a 
thing of the past. Rev. W. S. Weddell 
In Britain the humblest may rise to 
the highest office. Mayor of Mansfield 

The agony of the common soldier, is 
the most evil tiling which modern 
civilisation knows. Mr Beverley Nichols 
I am here as the guardian of the public 
•time and I am not going to have it 
wasted. Mr Justice Branson 

I look forward to the time when my 
country and Great Britain will be one. 

Mr Franklin Roosevelt 
If you have not raised your finger to 
assist in stopping war, God help you. 
Your conscience will burn like fire. 

Bishop of Woolwich 
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New Pumping Station • Making a Big Dock • School Telephone 



For London’s Water—Here is a scene in the boiler-room 
of the big new pumping station at Surbiton, which 
has just been opened. The station has machinery 

capable of pumping 60 million gallons of water a day. 


The Sprat Season—Some big catches of sprats have been made 
lately by Aldeburgh fishermen, two of whom are here showing a 
well-filled net. Young herrings are often mistaken for sprats. 


Swedish Halberdiers—These men in 17th-century uni¬ 
form attended a service at the Swedish Church in 
London to mark the three-hundredth anniversary of 
the death of Gustavus Adolphus at the Battle of Lutzen. 


The Mushroom of Sebastopol—This great mushroom- 
like monument stands on a hill which commands a 
view of the town of Sebastopol in the Crimea. 



Lambeth Bridge Sculpture—Four group3 of sculpture 
are being placed on the new Lambeth Bridge. Here is 
one. a decorative representation of a sheep and a lamb. 



The Telephone in School—Boys of Ivydale Road L.C.C. 
School at Nunhea’d have made their own telephone 
outfit, and both girls and boys are receiving instruction 
in the proper use of the instrument. 



An Inspection—The engineer in this picture is wearing 
a lamp on a headband while inspecting the mechanism 
at the big automatic telephone exchange which has 
just been opened in Farm Street, Mayfair. 


A London Shepherd—Before most Londoners were up a photographer took this picture of a 
©hopherd driving his flock along a path by the Serpentine to the pastures near by. 



New Dock at Southampton—The new works at Southampton include the construction of the 
largest graving dock in the world. It is being built to accommodate vessels of 70,000 tons. 
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STATE INSURANCE 
AND STATE DOLES 

GREAT'REPORT 
Are Children To Join the Scheme 
When They Leave School ? 

IMPORTANT SUGGESTIONS 

It is greatly to the credit ot the 
creators of our Unemployed Insurance 
.scheme that the Report of the Royal 
Commission which lias been investi¬ 
gating its principles and results for two 
years has recommended that its main 
features should stand. 

It is true that two members dissented, 
but they have advocated an ideal which 
all parties agree is impossible now. 

Our Government, therefore, has to 
concentrate on the Majority Report, 
removing the inequalities and injustices 
it reveals, and strengthening that part 
of its structure which is shown to be 
weak. The principal alterations recom¬ 
mended are the following. 

The New Proposals 

1 . The lowering of the age of entry 
into insurance to 14 or the age at which 
a boy or girl leaves school to begin 
work. Boys would contribute qd and 
girls 3Id a week, and their benefit would 
be 3s a week. This would bring boys 
and girls into touch with an organisation 
which would guide them into suitable 
employment. It is suggested, too, that 
benefit should only be given to them up 
to 18 while they attend training centres 
during the period they are out of work. 

2. The raising of the income limit 
for non-manual workers to £350,' a pro¬ 
vision to apply to Health Insurance at 
the same time. This would not apply 
to workers in banks and insurance 
offices which have insurance schemes 
of their own. 

3 . A reduction of threepence in the 
rates of benefit paid and an addition of 
sixpence to the benefit allowed for a 
first child. 

4 . An alteration in the maximum 
period of 26 weeks in any year during 
which a person can draw insurance 
benefit to a flexible period from 13 to 
39 weeks, so as to help workers who 
hold a good employment record. 

5 . The establishment of Unemploy¬ 
ment Assistance Committees who will 
take over the work now done for all 
those whose insurance benefits have 
lapsed by the Public Assistance Com¬ 
mittees on a Poor Law' basis. 

Concerning Savings 

Hvcry person capable of being 
employed, even if he'does not come 
under the Insurance scheme (such as an 
agricultural labourer or a footman) 
would be eligible for relief by the Un¬ 
employment Assistance Committee. The 
assistance given to such a person must 
be less than w'agcs, 

7 . I11 the calculation of a .man’s 
means his savings up to £50 should not 
be taken into account, and if he owns 
his house its 'estimated weekly rental 
oidy should be counted. One of the great 
advances in this scheme is that it would 
leave under the Poor Law only those 
who were not able-bodied and those able- 
bodied persons who refused to work. 

There are many other valuable sugges¬ 
tions in this monumental Report of 500 
pages such as those advocating training 
centres, the development of allotments, 
and the cooperation of such voluntary 
workers as the Society of Friends in 
ameliorating the lot of the thousands 
whose lot is so hard. 


TELEVISION GOING AHEAD 

Television is going ahead. A broad¬ 
cast from London has been received with 
great success in a Copenhagen theatre 
on a screen seven feet by three. 

Mr Carl Brisson, the Danish actor, 
had the honour of making the first 
television broadcast from London to 
Denmark, and he introduced Mr Baird, 
the television pioneer, to his unseen 
audience 600 miles away. 


SUPERSTITION HELPS 

The Osprey on the 
Ocean Liner 
SAVED FROM A MUSEUM 

Superstition is a bad thing. Most of 
us are agreed about that, for superstition 
is fear, and fear, has the result of taking 
away our manhood. 

But sometimes good comes even out 
of superstition. 

When the White Star liner Britannic 
was on its w-ay from Xew York to 
Liverpool an osprey alighted on the 
after-mast. He had a gull in his talons, 
and was so hungry after his hunting 
that he did not realise his peril when a 
seaman climbed up to him. The man 
wore thick leather gloves, but the 
captured bird tore through them in his 
desperate struggle to escape. But the 
struggle w 7 as in vain. 

In a Dog Kennel 

While the seamen were examining 
their catch someone called out that 
there was another of them. The cap¬ 
tured bird’s mate followed the ship for 
some time in great distress, and at last 
decided to throw in her lot with the 
prisoner. She alighted on deck, w'as 
caught, and was put with her husband in 
a dog kennel. There, strange to say, 
she gave him a good hiding. Perhaps 
she felt that it was all his fault ; if he 
had not been so wrapped up in his 
dinner he would never have been caught. 

It was decided to give the pair to 
Liverpool Museum. 

Luckily for the ospreys, however, 
there were some superstitious people on 
board who said the birds w'ould bring 
bad luck. The w'eather got worse ; the 
superstition got stronger, and at last 
the officers were persuaded to let the 
birds go. Perhaps someone recited the 
Ancient Mariner to them till they gave in. 

Away swooped the birds, never to 
trust man again. 

We hope they will live to bring up 
many clutches. 


THE BRITISH FARMER 
AND THE EMPIRE 

Those who pin their faith to tariffs 
as a cure for all industrial ills are 
presented with a big problem u'hen it 
comes to considering Imperial imports. 

Here is a ship approaching our shores, 
full of cargo. Is that cargo good for 
us or bad for us ? Does it or does it 
not cause unemployment ? If the ship 
with its cargo is a cause of misery to 
British workers, then it is perfectly 
plain that the origin of the ship does 
not alter the case. If the ship comes 
from Canada, the north of North 
America, it must have the same effect 
on British w’orlc as if it came from the 
other part of North America, the United 
States. 

We see this all-important considera¬ 
tion illustrated very clearly in the un- 
remunerative prices now received by 
British farmers for their mutton. Iamb, 
and butter." The British market is 
flooded with cheap meat and butter 
from Australia and New Zealand, and 
Empire eggs are also coming in in¬ 
creasing quantities. The British pro¬ 
ducer does not derive much comfort 
from the fact that the imported mutton 
which knocks down his prices comes 
from Australia and not from a foreign 
country. 

AT 8000 SERVICES 

Not only have the vicars of some of 
our English parish churches served 
continuously for fifty years or more, but 
many interesting records come to light 
of similar lengthy periods of service 
rendered to one parish by church¬ 
wardens. An instance of this in recent 
times is that of the late Mr William 
Mitchell, of Kirby Bedon, Norfolk. He 
was churchwarden of the parish church 
continuously for 63 years. It is estimated 
that Mr Mitchell must have attended 
8000 services in Kirby Bedon Church. 


MOST-FAVOURED 

NATION 

Important Treaty Point 

TARIFFS AND A PEACE FACTOR 

A point of great importance has been 
raised in connection with the Ottawa 
Imperial trade tariff and quota agree¬ 
ments and their effect on our commercial 
treaties with foreign countries. 

Foreign nations are naturally anxious 
to continue to trade with our country, 
and it is also of the greatest importance 
that Britain should continue to enjoy the 
lowest tariff rates of all foreign countries. 
Our commercial treaties with foreign 
nations, of which there are many, 
contain what is called the most-favoured¬ 
nation clause. Under this clause, if 
either nation signing the agreement 
grants to any third country a tariff 



Mr Franklin Roosevelt, who is to be America’s 
new President. See page 6 


advantage, that advantage is auto¬ 
matically enjoyed by the nations signing 
the agreement. 

Here arc three nations, A, B, and C. 
A and B agree to treat each other as 
a most-favoured nation. Then, if A 
grants a tariff advantage to nation C, 
nation B automatically enjoys it also. 

Some people argue that we should 
abandon this system and negotiate 
separately with each country, making 
no promise to give to any third country 
what we grant to any particular country. 
Those who argue thus forget that the 
niost-favoured-nation clause works both 
ways. If we were to abandon most¬ 
favoured-nation clauses, then if foreign 
country A granted a tariff advantage 
to foreign country B we should not 
automatically enjoy it as we now do. 

In fact, the most-favoured-nation 
clause is a very valuable instrument, 
because it links up the nations and makes 
for harmony, peace, and lower tariff 
barriers. 


150 NEW FACTORIES 

According to facts collected by the 
London Chamber of Commerce there 
are now about 150 foreign firms who have 
either set up in business to manufacture 
in this country or have decided to do so. 

Among German firms are manufac¬ 
turers of hosiery, cutlery, lawn-mowers, 
electric batteries, and perfumes. 

Among American firms are food- 
canners and manufacturers of drugs, 
vacuum cleaners, and optical goods. 

Dutch and French firms are also 
opening up here, and. among other 
trades are reported paper, hardware, 
watches, rubber goods, surgical instru¬ 
ments, cosmetics, and glass. 

No doubt some of these foreign firms 
will bring new ideas with them. In the 
past the work of all countries has been 
reinforced and improved in this way. 


ITALY INCREASES HER 
FOOD SUPPLIES 

WASTE LAND PUT UNDER 
THE PLOUGH 

How the Fascists Have Spent 
£45,000,000 in Ten Years 

HOLDINGS FOR HEROES 

A month or two ago the C.N. described 
the great reclamation of the marshes to 
the south of Rome by the Fascist 
Government. 

Photographs and plans of this under¬ 
taking are now on view in Rome at an 
exhibition of all such work throughout 
Italy during the past ten years. 

The total sum spent has averaged 
£4,500,000 a year and the expenditure 
is increasing. 

Nearly 55,000 workmen are directly 
employed on reclamation of land from 
sea and marsh and in replanting forest 
areas. Many of these men are old 
soldiers who are encouraged to settle as 
small-holders on the reclaimed land with 
a prospect of State-aid for the purchase 
of their holdings if they work hard. 

Mountain Pastures < 

These men have already converted 
275,000 acres of mountain slopes into 
pastures and about 1,400,000 acres of 
waste into good farmland. 

The farmers on their part have dealt 
with 1,900,000 acres, while fifteen mil¬ 
lion acres more have been reclaimed by 
an association aided by national funds; 

The purpose of these schemes is to 
make Italy self-sufficient in supplies of 
grain and to surround her towns with 
areas producing the fruit, vegetables, 
and poultry they require. 

Much of this reclaimed land had been 
derelict since the- days of the Caesars, 
who fed their home population with 
corn from conquered Egypt. 

The Fascists are determined to save 
the cost of transporting corn and 
perishable goods and to develop their 
lands and their people’s energies at the 
same time. 

SPAIN GOES ON 
Looking After Workers 

With the ratification of still another 
six of the I.L.O. Conventions Spain 
places itself at the head of all other 
States in international action as regards 
labour legislation. 

The C.N. recorded only a few Weeks 
ago the fine act of the Spanish Govern¬ 
ment in ratifying eight of these conven¬ 
tions for the improvement of conditions 
of work and the better welfare of 
the workers. 

This second group consists of the 
conventions concerning the employ¬ 
ment of women during the night, the 
minimum age for admission of children 
to industrial employment, the night 
work of young people in industry, work¬ 
men’s compensation, for occupation 
diseases, sickness insurance for workers 
in industry and commerce, and insurance 
for agricultural workers and domestics. 

This makes 30 ratified by Spain out 
of the 33 conventions that have been 
adopted by the International Labour 
Office. Of the remaining three, two 
were adopted only this year) and there 
has, therefore, been little time to deal 
with them. Of the 33 conventions, all 
but four are actually in force in, and 
binding upon, those States which have 
ratified them. Two of the remainder 
are those of this year and the other two 
relate to hours of work in commerce and 
offices and in coalmines. 

It is a great encouragement to all who 
work for international progress to hear 
of such whole-hearted action as this of 
Spain, which promises so well. 
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SCIENCE IN THE FAR NORTH 
Six British scientists are spend¬ 
ing the winter at Fort Rae 
studying magnetic conditions 
and their effect on weather and 
wireless. Fort Rae is one of 
the world's coldest spots. See 
news columns. 





LINKING TWO SEAS' 

The Baltic and the White Sea 
have been linked by a new 
canal which is said to have been 
completed in a year. Use has 
been made of rivers and lakes. 



RIVERS FREEZING UP 
With the coming of winter 
thousands of miles of smaller 
waterways in Siberia are freez- 
ing-up and before long most of 
the big rivers will be thickly 
covered with ice. 


FEWER BANANAS 
Jamaica’s early crop of 
bananas next year will 
be greatly affected as 
the result of recent 
fierce winds which have 
destroyed millions of 
plants. The plants 
usually grow to 20 feet. 


Equator—the middle 
line round the globe 


THE WORLD'S STORM TRACKS FOR NOVEMBER 

Lineof iheAriijc NmhtNjijiun njrlh cf 


AN ARCTIC ADVENTURE 
The Russian steamer 
Tovarisch Stalin, taking 
miners to Spitsbergen, 
ran aground during a 
snowstorm off the west 
coast. After enduring 
hardships the passengers 
were rescued and the 
vessel was refloated. 


TL ANTIC 



V 

MORF WHF VT FOR Ff.YPT 


Owing to losses due to 


the fall in price of cotton 


the Egyptian Govern- 


ment is making special 


efforts to assist fanners 


in the production and 


selling of wheat. 


iViih.n this belt theT 

Sun is overhead at J 
noon this week 


Direction of storm Packs- 

Stormiest areas 




ANOTHER CRUSOE 
French sailors searching for fresh 
water on a lonely rocky island 
about 100 miles north of Magellan 
Strait found a white man leading 
a Crusoe-like existence. He was 
'wearing goatskins. 


A NEW CAPITAL 
Work is progressing on the new 
capital of Northern Rhodesia 
which is being built at Lusaka, 
close to the site of the old town. 
Lusaka will supersede Living¬ 
stone as the seat of government. 


SEARCHING FOR A METEORITE 
An attempt is to be made to 
discover by magnetic means the 
iron of a meteorite beneath 
a huge crater 220 yards across 
and 70 feet deep at Henbupi 
Station in Central Australia. 




A WINTER WITH 
100 DEGREES OF FROST 
Six Men Enduring It 
A POLAR YEAR EXPEDITION 

Six British scientists are spending a 
winter in what is certainly one of the 
coldest places in the world. 

It is at Fort Rae on the northern shore 
of the Great Slave Lake in Canada that 
they have established their winter 
quarters. Though south of the Arctic 
Circle, its position in the heart of a 
continent gives it a temperature far 
colder than the Pole itself, 70 degrees 
below zero against 50 degrees at the Pole. 

These men are members of the British 
Polar Year Expedition and are our 
nation’s contribution to the study of 
magnetic changes which have occurred 
since the last time organised research 
on this subject was undertaken fifty 
years ago. 

Many other nations are sending parties 
to different quarters of the Northern 
Hemisphere and the results will be 
collected to the great benefit of science, 
especially wireless and meteorology. 

tort Rae is in a reserve belonging to 
the Dog Rib Indians, so that the mem¬ 
bers of the expedition are forbidden to 
slioot animals or birds for food. They 
may, however, barter with the Red 
Indians for moose or bear meat when 
they desire a change from their diet of 
tinned foods. ' 

The Red Indians are regarding their 
instruments and their scientific activi¬ 
ties, such as sending up balloons, with 
wonder and awe. 

To their simple minds our British 
scientists are medicine men of the 
highest rank. See World Map 


EXPLORERS AND WOLVES 

It transpires that there is no truth in 
the stories of two young Englishmen 
having fought with a pack of wolves 
near Kvickjock in Northern Sweden, 
and the C.N. regrets having accepted the 
news which appeared in so many papers. 


THE CONVERTED TRAMP 
An Enemy No More 

The Elder Dempster liner Appam was 
making her way to South Africa in 1924 
and was in the region of Cape Verde 
when the passengers saw a tramp 
steamer plodding along with a great 
expenditure of black smoke. 

Suddenly the wireless officer burst out, 
to tell them : 

“ It’s the very ship that captured this 
ship in the same spot just ten years ago! ” 

The coincidence was extraordinary, 
and no wonder the officer was excited. A 
passenger inquired the name of the 
tramp: it was the Moewe, which 
destroyed more than 100,000 tons of 
shipping in 15 months. She sank the 
Georgic and the King Edward, captured 
many other ships, and conducted the 
Appam across the Atlantic to intern¬ 
ment. On. board were many distin¬ 
guished soldiers and officials homeward 
bound from West Africa. For weeks 
nothing was known of their fate, and 
everyone thought they had perished, 
but the Moewe had them under its guns, 
and they were her prisoners. 

The Moewe is now a reformed char¬ 
acter, harmless as a costermonger’s 
barrow. She tramps across the seas 
with a cargo of fruit, and no longer 
spreads terror wherever she goes. 

THE FIRST LITTORIAN 
Child of Great Hope 

The first native has been born in the 
new town of Littoria which is being built 
in the Pontine marshes now reclaimed 
by Italy after.centuries of neglect. 

He is a child of great hope for 
thousands, and is rightty regarded as a 
symbol of the new spirit which is so 
rapidly transforming the land. 

He has been christened Vittorio 
after the King, and Benito after the 
Prime Minister, Signor Benito Mussolini. 

We hope the young man will grow up 
to become the first citizen of Littoria 
in the other meaning of that term. 


BRAVO, SWEDEN 
Control of Armaments 

The Swedish Government, it is said, is 
thinking seriously of taking control of 
the Swedish armaments industry. 

Wiiat is under consideration is whether 
there should be restrictions on private 
firms allowed to continue their work 
under effective control, or whether the 
Government should itself take over the 
making of arms as a monopoly. There is 
also the point whether firms" should be 
allowed to export fighting material to 
foreign nations. 

This matter is of great importance. 
It is just as important to prevent inter¬ 
national trade in arms as to prevent the 
promiscuous sale and use of arms within 
a country. 


THE ZOO’S OLDEST KEEPER 

The Zoo’s oldest keeper lias died, 
aged 94. 

He retired when he was 72I Before 
that he had been for 33 years in charge 
of flic Giraffe House, and it was strange 
to see him with his lanky charges, 
because he was the shortest man in 
the Zoo ! 

But the best goods are often wrapped 
in the smallest parcels, and men and 
beasts at Regent’s Park knew that there 
was a great amount of wisdom, patience, 
and kindliness crammed into. Mr Top¬ 
ping’s 48 inches. Many of our older 
readers will regret his passing. 


CHEAP FARES TO ROME 

A great Fascist exhibition is being 
held at Rome and it will be open for six 
months. 

The Italian State Railways have 
reduced all fares to Rome by 70 per cent 
to induce travellers to visit the ex¬ 
hibition. Not only so, but visitors may 
break their journey at any point to 
visit other places of interest." We under¬ 
stand that English travellers visiting 
Italy can obtain the advantage of this 
reduction, which, of course, only applies 
to the Italian part of the journey. 


NEW RUSSIAN TOWNS 
Cities Growing Like Mushrooms 

In the old Russia there were hardly 
any great industrial towns. Industry 
played a very small part in Russia 
under the Tsars. 

Now, with the rapid growth of in¬ 
dustries, great towns are springing up 
all over Russia, both in Europe and 
Asia. Their names are not yet familiar, 
but some arc of great importance. 

Thus in the Urals there arc Magni¬ 
togorsk and Bcrcsniki, and near Moscow 
a big town has sprung up called Bobriki, 
whose 50,000 people are based on elec¬ 
tro-chemistry. Near Leningrad there is 
Aluminstroi. Even far north in the 
Arctic region, where once only Lap¬ 
landers lived, there has grown up a town 
of 40,000 people named Kliibinogorsk. 

Away in Siberia, in the State of 
Kazakstan, have .grown up a number of 
towns, including Karaganda, where coal 
is worked. The Tadjik Soviet Republic 
has a capital now called Stalinabad, 
with a population of 60,000. 

In 1926 only 31 towns had a popula¬ 
tion of 100,000 and over, but now there 
are over fifty and will soon be more. 

THINGS ARE GETTING 
BETTER 

The latest unemployment report is 
very much better. 

It shows that workpeople registered 
as unemployed fell by 111,005 as com¬ 
pared with September 26, and the 
number of insured people actually in 
work on October 24 was 246,000 more 
than on September 26. 

These improved returns arc due partly 
to better trade generally and partly to 
the cessation of the labour disputes in 
the cotton industry. 

Without building too much upon the 
figures, it is impossible to resist the con¬ 
clusion that the trade tide lias turned. 

Employment is improving at a time 
when it usually gets worse for seasonal 
reasons. 
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President Roosevelt 

Qo diverse are the interests of 
the people of the United 
States, and so hard to grasp are 
the motives that lead them to 
choose one man rather than 
another as their President, that 
their Presidential election has 
awakened but little interest in 
other countries in past years. 

But the overwhelming nature 
of the transfer of votes from the 
Republican Mr Hoover to the 
Democratic Mr Roosevelt has 
made everyone ask what effect 
the new regime will have on 
America’s dealings with the rest 
of the world. Will she still keep 
aloof, ploughing a lonely furrow 
as far as trade is concerned, or 
will she take a more active part 
than she has done of late in 
trying to resolve the economic 
tangle in human affairs ? 

One phrase in his first speech 
after election may provide the 
clue to the future action of the 
new President and the nation 
which has backed him so whole¬ 
heartedly. Referring to the 
great vote of confidence given 
him, a vote which transcended 
party, Franklin Roosevelt de¬ 
clared it to be a national expression 
of liberal thought. We earnestly 
hope that this is the true explana¬ 
tion of his magnificent victory. 

In one important respect the 
passing of President Hoover 
should lead to better things. 
Though his policy on Disarma¬ 
ment and World Peace left little 
to be desired, he never could see 
that the Tariff Walls with which 
he encircled his country prevented 
the payment of the debts owing 
to her from Europe or that the 
reduction of trade due to these 
barriers injured his own country. 

Mr Roosevelt has pronounced 
against these high tariff walls and 
has shown that he realises that 
debts can only be paid by goods 
delivered and services rendered. 
It is to be hoped that his reason¬ 
ing will lead him on to the real¬ 
isation that political payments 
react so heavily on trade as to 
put it out of gear. 

At home few Presidents have 
such an opportunity as lies to the 
hand of Franklin Roosevelt. A 
peaceful revolution has given him 
a Senate and a Congress over¬ 
whelmingly Democratic ; in the 
individual States the vast major¬ 
ity of Governors have been chosen 
from his Party, and the local 
legislatures will for the most part 
support him. 

With wisdom and courage he 
has an opportunity of giving 
such a lead to the world as 
President Wilson gave, a lead 
that was only frustrated because 
his own country deserted him. 
It was the tragedy of tragedies 
that America failed then, as 
Europe’s politicians have failed 
at Versailles. It is not yet too 
late for her to step in and really 
save the world today. 


Painful News 

Jt is painful to read that in Berlin a 
new and improved bomb-proof 
shelter has been made to show what 
can be done to protect people from 
the bombing in the next war. 

The shelter is made with all neces¬ 
sary appliances to treat wounds and 
gas-poisoning. It has wireless and 
telephone. There is special ventila¬ 
tion, and the hollow walls are filled 
with substances to absorb gas. 

Pity it is that so much labour and 
ingenuity should still be expended 
against murderous assaults which the 
Great Powers have solemnly agreed to 
banish from civilisation. 

© 

Odd 

wonder if there is not sometimes 
as much amusement in a grave¬ 
yard as in Punch. 

The other day we came upon two 
stones in Shelley’s village, one was in 
memory of Hamlet Boorer and another 
in memory of the Relict of John 
Enticknap. 

© 

Europe’s Minorities 
f^s a result of the war 25 million 
people were transferred from 
their old citizenship to become citizens 
of foreign Powers. 

This is what is generally known as 
the Minorities Question. Millions of 
families have been torn asunder, and 
cases of oppression and tyranny have 
been too numerous for record. 

One of the Powers, Poland, which 
has come to rule many millions of 
people who hate its rule, protests 
that the League has no right even to 
discuss the question. 

Yet the truth is that Europe will 
never be at peace until the Peace 
Treaties are revised to readjust the 
new boundary lines which have de¬ 
prived so many good people of 
nationality and political rights. 

© 

Converting the Convict 

W E rejoice in the report from 
Chelmsford Prison that its 
convicts are being taught useful 
trades to prepare them for a useful 
return to society. 

Of course a prison should become 
a school, a college, a training-ground. 
There is no common sense in giving 
a man a term of imprisonment and 
then setting him loose to offend again, 
as when, the other day, a man was 
actually arrested within 24 hours of 
leaving prison, repeating again the 
same mean crime for which he had 
been sentenced. 

At Chelmsford a large number of 
men are taught useful trades, and it is 
particularly refreshing to learn that 
some of them have worked as elec¬ 
tricians and wired the whole prison 
for electricity. Men who thus learn to 
do useful things in prison are likely to 
continue to do them when released. 


How Long ? 

W E are sorry that Mr Pybus, our 
Minister of Transport, does not 
see sufficient reason for subjecting 
motorists to driving tests. 

Owing to bad driving about 100 
people are killed every week. How 
many must be killed before the 
Ministry of Transport sees sufficient 
reason for action ? We ourselves 
should have thought the time had 
come long ago, and we are sorry that 
it seems necessary to kill more people 
every week to compel the attention of 
Parliament to one of the gravest 
questions of our time. 

© 

Tip-Cat A 

any rate, Mr Hoover has served the 
four longest years of any American 
president. 

0 

A film star collects little things that 
have helped her to rise. Such as 
alarm clocks. 

□ 

A man in Kent is to attempt to make a 
beh-ringing record for charity. A 
matter of appeal. 

0 

The Chinese only pay their doctors so 
long as they are well. When they 
are ill they pay 
them out. 

0 

A farm hand had 
his wages paid 
in potatoes. Event¬ 
ually he will get the 
sack. 

0 

Parents are .ad¬ 
vised to tell 
their children that 
darkness is nothing 
to fear. The y 
should make light 
of it. 

0 

Laundry workers 
protest against 
any cut in wages. As it is they can only 
just rub along. 

0 

PJoating is an expensive hobby. A lot 
of people sink money in yachts, 

0 

Jf you get tired you may catch anything, 
declares a doctor. Unless you are 
too tired. 

0 

Jt is good for children to learn in the 
open air, says a teacher. They don’t 
like to be shut up. 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
lady has bequeathed over 11 
acres of Ambarrow Hill, Berk¬ 
shire, to the National Trust. 

’L he Fishmongers Company has given 
£10,000 for a Central Hall in the 
new London University. 

M r Warwick Deeping has given 
part of the royalties on a book 
for Papworth Village Settlement. 
JUST AN IDEA 
Seeing that many of their customers 
are Litter Louts, could not the cigarette 
people make their cartons a little less 
conspicuous ? 


The Little Hamlet of 
Hammersmith 

By Our Town Girl 

a congested bit of traffic 
there seems always to be at 
Hammersmith Broadway. 

The other day we passed that way 
and, as usual, halted in a long row of 
panting, impatient motors and lorries, 
lined up beside other.rows, all eager 
to be about their various pursuits. 
And what busy, scurrying people 
there were about. Shoppers touched 
shoulders with shoppers. There was 
a noise of hammering where men 
were mending the road, and down 
one street trams squeaked along the 
tramlines. 

Suddenly, while sitting there in our 
little car waiting to pass along, a 
sentence came back to us, read only 
that morning in one of those old, 
brown-covered books. The book had 
been published in 1842 ; it said: 

Hammersmith, together with Par¬ 
son's Green, Brook Green, Stanbrook 
Green, and Shepherd’s Bush are ham¬ 
lets appurtenant to Fulham. 

For just a moment then the traffic 
ceased to be; instead, a procession 
of quiet ghosts filed silently by where 
the waiting lorries stood. The busy 
road had become a bending lane cupped 
in green hedges ; birds flew from over 
the river and settled in high trees 
whose heads were lifted to the evening. 
A boy was calling to cows across low 
meadows that milking-time had come ; 
in the chimney of a thatched cottage a 
feather of smoke curled slantwise up. 
A girl in a sunbonnet came through the 
door with buckets to fill at a well. , . 

But we were moving on. Enormous 
lorries were bearing down upon us on 
all sides. The trams creaked and 
groaned ; the shoppers moved shoulder 
to shoulder; the hammers clanged 
and echoed; there were no little 
lanes cupped in green ; there were no 
trees. Only the busy, important, 
and unremembering traffic of Hammer¬ 
smith Broadway poured upon its way. 

The portrait of the hamlet of Ham¬ 
mersmith appurtenant to Fulham 
stepped back into her frame ; the 
ghosts slid back into the past. 

© 

, A Poet’s Prayer 

Almighty Father! let Thy lowly child, 
Strong in his love of truth, be wisely 
bold: 

A patriot bard, by sycophants reviled, 
Let him live usefully, and not die old ! 
Let poor men’s children, pleased to 
read his lays, 

Love, for his sake, the scenes where 
he hath been; 

And, when lie ends his pilgrimage of 
days, 

Let him be buried where the grass 
is green; 

Where daisies, blooming earliest, linger 
late 

To hear the bee his busy note prolong: 
There let him slumber, and in peace 
await 

The dawning morn, far from the sensual 
throng 

Who scorn the windflower’s blush, the 
redbreast’s lonely song. 

Ebenezer Elliott 


Peler Puck 
Wonts to Know 



If the long- 
winded lawyer 
ever had a 
brief 
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Change of scenery for a House 


MOVING TOWARD 
A FINAL PEACE 

GREAT STEPS FORWARD 

The German Claim To Equality 
Recognised 

HELPFUL SPIRIT IN FRANCE 

Two sincere appeals marked the dis¬ 
cussion on Disarmament in Parliament, 
an appeal to Germany to return to 
Geneva and an appeal to the young men 
of the world to think seriously about 
the disaster to civilisation which is 
inevitable unless bombing from the air 
is universally abolished. 

It was Mr Baldwin who closed the 
debate with this solemn warning to 
youth, after having declared that all 
nations should not only agree to the 
abolition of military air services but to 
some form of the international control 
of civil aviation. 

The Only Way 

. Sir John Simon, earlier in the debate, 
referred to the French plan and em¬ 
phasised its revelation of a genuine 
desire on the part of France for friendly 
relations with Germany. He showed 
that it implied'that France realised that 
the Treaty of Versailles was not unalter¬ 
able, because she was willing to place 
Germany on an equality with other 
nations in future agreements about 
armaments. 

Sir John declared that this country 
accepted the German claim, and that all 
nations should agree to it, but when 
doing so they all, with Germany, should 
affirm that they would never again resort 
to arms to settle their disputes. Advanc¬ 
ing stage by stage, the nations of the 
world should replace the article in the 
Treaty limiting Germany’s armaments 
by documents limiting the armaments 
of all in equal measure. Before such 
steps could be taken, however, said Sir 
John Simon, Germany must come back 
to Geneva to discuss the matter in a 
friendly way. Only thus could arise that 
confidence and trust between the nations 
without which Peace is impossible. 

A Great Plan 

The French proposals to which the 
Foreign Minister referred have put new 
life into the Disarmament Conference. 
The plan is great in idea and character, 
and is designed to meet the various 
requirements of the nations, who all, at 
heart, want peace, but find it so difficult 
to achieve it. The most striking part of 
the French scheme is to replace the 
armies of all countries of the Continent 
(Great Britain not being included) by a 
system of militia. This means a hand 
held out to Germany, a frank readiness 
to work together with Germany for the 
peace of the world, and if it succeeds in 
bringing these two countries together 
no praise can be too high for it. 

This uniform system of militia for all 
countries washes out those clauses of 
the Versailles Treaty which have so 
deeply hurt Germany. By proposing 
to reduce considerably the period of 
military service, and limiting the number 
of men called each year to the colours, 
it counteracts the dangers which might 
be feared of the return of conscription 
to Germany and the dreaded re-arming 
which would follow. 

Arms and the League 

These limitations of length of service 
and of the annual number of men make 
in themselves a real measure of dis¬ 
armament. The plan also carries on the 
Hoover plan by its ideas of inter¬ 
nationalising certain arms. As to the 
abolition of aggressive weapons, such as 
tanks and heavy artillery, M. Paul- 
Boncour, in his first exposition of this 
scheme (which he and M. Herriot have 
worked out together), argued that it 
would be illogical to destroy these and 
then manufacture others with which to 
help States which had been attacked ; 
but he was careful to quell any fears 
that, by placing existing arms and an 
international air force at the disposal 


A little piece of Cheshire is going 
to belong to Sussex. 

Since the sixteenth century the charm¬ 
ing old manor known as Dutton Hall 
has occupied a position on the north 
bank of the River Weaver between 
Northwich and Runcorn. Soon it will 
be seen there no longer, for it is being 
taken down. The greatest care is being 
taken inThe removal of every brick and 
piece of wood. All are being carefully 
marked, and a number of drawings arc 
being made so that when the house is 
erected in its new position in Sussex it 
will appear once more in its old con¬ 
dition. Perhaps not quite, though, for, 
according to present plans, it is to 
make a new wing to The Homcstall, 
Mr. J. A. Dewar’s house at East Grinstead. 


Continued irom the previous column 
of the League, the scheme would make 
the League a military power. 

These and other ideas contained in 
the plan will become better known and 
appreciated as it is studied in detail. Its 
character is shown in the way it meets 
many demands. It meets the German 
claim for equality of rights. It accepts 
and-gives definite form to the extremely 
important interpretations of the Kellogg 
Pact which are upheld by the United 
States—that henceforth no State can be 


Dutton Hall was for long the seat of 
the Duttons, an old Cheshire family 
which, many years ago, had j urisdiction 
over the minstrels of the county. A 
minstrel gallery is one of the features of 
the hall and is to go with the rest of the 
building, which has massive studded 
doors and some beautiful woodwork. 

One of the legends concerning Dutton 
Hall is that it is haunted by a Roman 
soldier, who is said to ride across the 
paddock once a month. 

In these days when so many of our 
treasures are going to America it is good 
to know that what is lost to Cheshire 
is not lost to the Motherland. And 
although Sussex has gained an old 
house, perhaps Cheshire will be allowed 
to keep its ghost. 


neutral when another is attacked, and 
that there can be no' recognition of 
territory won by force of arms. It asks 
of Great Britain only the fulfilment of 
our obligations under the Covenant and 
the Locarno Treaty. 

This -widely inclusive plan, though it 
bears the name of French statesmen, 
was drawn up with the help of several 
other delegations, notably those of 
Czecho-Slovakia and Greece. It is a 
direct consequence of the six-months 
work of the Conference. 


THE RACE TO THE 
UNKNOWN SOLDIER 

CARRYING THE TORCH 

A Flame That is Borne Five 
Miles To Warsaw 

OLD IDEAS THAT LIVE ON 

From Our Correspondent in Poland 

Our correspondent in Roland sends us this 
story of ancient beliefs that live on among the 
Polish peasantry, and of an event taking place 
each year at the tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier in Warsaw. 

Halloweens have great charm in 
Poland. In all the villages and towns 
crowds flock to the cemeteries to decor¬ 
ate with lights and flowers the graves 
of their dead. 

Many peasants still believe that on 
this night the spirits of the departed are 
allowed to revisit the Earth, and even 
in the poverty-stricken villages of 
Eastern Europe one can often find graves 
with food as well as flowers on them. 
Sometimes it is a piece of meat; others 
bring boiled eggs, slices of white bread, 
or even a cake, for the Returned must 
have the best. 

New Days and New Customs 

A farmer will lay his finest products 
on the grave for a meal better than any 
he could afford to give his family. He 
little realises that at dawn flocks of 
crows, jackdaws, and other birds swoop 
down and carry away the food ; not 
arriving till the next morning after 
church, he rejoices to find the food gone 
and is thankful that his gift was 
accepted ! 

But with modern days have come new 
■customs. On each First of November, 
All Saints Day, two large lamps are lit 
by the grave of the Unknown Soldier 
in Warsaw', the flame being brought 
from the cemetery at Radzymin, five 
miles away, where the Bolshevist wave 
was turned back in 1920. 

All the sports clubs and youth 
organisations of Warsaw compete to be 
first with the flame. Each torch is lit 
on a soldier’s grave in Radzymin and 
carried in a kind of relay race to where 
the Unknow'n Soldier lies in the capital. 
It is no easy task to run with a flaming 
torch, sometimes in rain and wind, and 
often the bearers must turn back to 
light the torch again. Very proud are 
the Warsaw Boy Scouts who, for the 
last two years, have been first to bring 
the light to the Unknow'n Soldier. 

Their Day’s Good Deed 

But the Girl Guides of Warsaw also 
found a good way of celebrating All 
Saints Day this year. They collected 
rakes and spades, flowers and candles, 
and marched off to a cemetery' on the 
outskirts of the town, a desolate place 
cared for by nobody, w'here 1800 German 
and Russian soldiers are buried. Their 
graves were thick with weeds, dead 
leaves, and branches, and it was hard 
work, but w'hen the Sun w r ent down the 
place w r as transformed, the paths were 
cleaned and swept, each grave had its 
flowers, and the whole place w'as shining 
with hundreds of candles. Then, having 
done their day 7 ’s good deed to these 
fallen soldiers, the Guides made a huge 
bonfire of the rubbish and sat round 
singing. They sang of brotherhood and 
love, of cheerfulness and joy, and the 
spirits of these soldiers must surely 7 have 
been happy, for their great sacrifice had 
borne fruit. 


SIXPENNY WIRELESS 

Romsey' is one of the places for which 
we have a great regard, and we very 
much regret the bad taste which has 
led a reputable firm to place on its shop 
near the market-place the most flam¬ 
boyant lettering. 

Now comes another bit of news about 
this ancient town. Everybody' in Rom¬ 
sey may enjoy w'ireless, if they' have 
their own loud-speaker, for sixpence a 
week. There is no need for y'our own set. 


The Motor-Car ship 



The gangway rises, taking the car with it 


A vessel specially adapted for the export of cars is sometimes seen near a big motor factory 
at Dagenham. The ship, Hamburg Tractor, can accommodate 300 cars, and these pictures 
show the simple yet ingenious method of taking them on board. 
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EAST END ACADEMY 

WHITECHAPEL AND ITS 
PICTURES 

Art and East London Working 
Hand in Hand 

A GROUND FOR MASTERPIECES 

The first exhibition of the East End 
Academy is being held in.the 'White¬ 
chapel Art Gallery, which is free to all. 
It is open daily from noon to nine o’clock. 

We have.never seen any exhibition so 
characteristic of the place of its birth 
as this. . It is Art and East London 
working together. 

Here and there .is a scene from 
Northern France,: a country landscape 
a score of miles from London ; but the 
main note is' life east of Aldgate pump, 
the interiors of its houses, its work, 
Thames-side, the docks. 

We are particularly glad to see this, 
because so often art students think they 
cannot paint a good picture unless they 
go to Cornwall or Brittany or Amalfi, 
perhaps, - -where the fortunate ones 
saunter in the sun and bring it back on 
canvases' that'lack . that strong racial 
quality which' should lie. behind any 
person’s work. 

Light in Drab Streets 
Here in the streets, in the corner of 
a room, a workshop, is all they need. 
In this East End Academy we get a 
glimpse of Jewish life, its swarthy 
strength, the confusion and noise of a 
part of Loudon which is as far away 
from the genteel West End as if it were 
in another country. And we see how a 
bunch of flowers, or light after rain, can 
give such pleasure to someone living in 
drab streets. 

The fact that they are limited to their 
own place is. the reason why some 
of- these; art students are going to be 
painters some ,day. Their work reminds 
>nc of the writings of people whose 
only book and inspiration were the Bible 
and the family hearth. 

. They, have not grown clever. They 
have not seen a great deal of brilliant 
modern work at home and abroad and 
tried to imitate it, to take short cuts. 

The Note of Sincerity 

The keynote of the exhibition is the 
faithful, sincere work ; here and thefre is 
an absurd arrogance in colour treatment 
which we smile at and pass by, and then 
good hard work again: .> 

Many of the exhibitors are students 
in the East End art schools. We see 
the still-life subjects by which one' 
learns to handle colour and tone 
together, the water-colour work far too 
tight and smooth, because it is the 
beginning. But we see also some 
memorable studies of flowers, particu¬ 
larly the sweet williams in a pint pot 
and the bowl of buttercups. 

: There are odd corners delightfully 
rendered—a cobbler’s bench, somebody’s 
back door with tools lying about, a 
boat‘'half mended and the tackle left, 
the interior of an old East End bam, 
of a shipwright’s shed at Greenwich, 
and many most endearing glimpses of 
Thames-side. 

In a House of Mourning 

. Then there are the portraits and the 
figure groups. The most faithful piece 
of work is a- large pencil drawing of a 
Jewish family praying in a house of 
mourning. . There are. water-colour 
draw'ings of buildings, a fine scene of 
the new Lever House at Blackfriars 
still clear and fair against the' sky, 
unsullied. 

We feel, in looking round, that this 
workaday London, where people labour 
for bread, are happy and unhappy, 
and go doggedly on, is the ground for 
masterpieces which the sleek, well- 
spoken West End could never provide. 


THE BLUE AND 
WHITE TRAM 

Geneva Has a Jolly Idea 
TEA AS YOU GO 

From a Travelling Correspondent 

The visitor to Geneva sees a blue-and- 
white tram moving jauntily over the 
rails about tea-time bearing no other 
inscription save the one word Cantine. 

Through the spotless windows he. sees 
polished tea machines and the brown 
tops of rolls and buns. Little tables 
with seats each' side invite him to rest 
and refreshment, but ■ he never seems 
to find the tram’s stopping-place. 

The reason is that it is not meant for 
the public. It is a special service put 
at the disposal, not only of the personnel 
of the, Compagnie Genevoise des Tram¬ 
ways Electriques, but also of the police 
and public employees whose work has 
to be done out-of-doors. 

It is greatly appreciated by the men 
whom it serves, as the prices are cheaper 
than in the ordinary cafe or restaurant, 
and everything is very neat, clean, and 
appetising. Moreover, the tram goes 
where it is needed. 

If a new road is being built the tram 
arrives early in the morning and the 
workmen take their breakfast in it. 

The Tram as Letter-Carrier 

A useful public service rendered by 
trams is that of letter-carrying. In 
Stockholm this service has been raised 
to a high degree of perfection. All day, 
until eight in the evening, every tram 
has a post-box at the back, outside. 

At central points where many lines 
converge a postman is engaged emptying 
the boxes on the trams that pass. The 
letters thus collected are then put on 
the tram that goes past the Central 
. Post Office, where another postman 
takes charge of them. 

In Geneva one often hears people 
say “ I want this letter to go at once ; 
I will take it to the Central Post Office 
in the hope that it will leave on the noon 
train.” In Stockholm such people would 
have only to go to the nearest tram 
stop and the letter would move just as 
fast and just as safely as if the writer 
accompanied it himself. 

THE MERMAID IN 
THE PEW 

Quaint Figure in a Church 

A mermaid is nothing in fact because 
she does not exist. But in spite of that 
she does exist in imagination, and one 
of our readers has come across a 500-year- 
old portrait of her in a Cornwall church. 

There she sits on one of the bench-ends,' 
her long hair flowing below her waist, a 
mirror before her, and what looks like 
a comb in. her hand—the traditional 
mermaid, and the first, it is claimed, to 
find herself in an English church. 

Who the artist was, where lie came 
from, and why he chose to add a new 
figure to the gargoyles and faces and 
animals with which our old church 
builders loved to ornament their work, 
is a mystery 

The.people of Zennor, not far from 
Land’s End, have naturally tried to 
solve the problem, and a tradition grew 
that this mermaid, unlike those Rhine 
maidens of the Lorelei and other sirens 
whose singing lured sailors to. their 
death, was herself attracted to the 
church by the singing of the squire’s son 
in the choir. 

The tale, however, is the same in the 
end, for he lost his heart to her and fol¬ 
lowed her to her home beneath the sea. 

Why it should be thought necessary 
for the enchantress to be immortalised 
in the church is not 'clear, but the 
villagers do say that the mermaid 
tradition has something to do with the 
practice of the male members of the 
mixed choir of this church sitting in 
front of the ladies, who are thus between 
the men and the sea ! 


Father Time’s Man 

in NAIROBI 
Keeping the Clock Right 

There are many ways of doing things, 
and something more than time signals 
on the wireless seems to be needed to 
induce the townspeople of Nairobi to 
put their clocks and watches right. 

Every morning at half-past eight 
Father Time, disguised as a stalwart 
police askari, marches importantly into 
the traffic office in Government Road 
and takes an alarm clock off the shelf. 

Hanging it in front of his bicycle he 
careers through the streets, oblivious 
of the fact that the alarm clock strongly 
objects to being treated with so little 
dignity. It has a great deal to say on 
the subject. Dangling from the handle¬ 
bars it buzzes and burrs, throwing itself 
into a whirl of excitement until its fury 
becomes so great that it can say no more. 
At the Post Office 

Then the policeman, who wears a 
magnificent red tarboosh, arrives at 
the Post Office. Here he stops and 
solemnly resets the hands of the clock. 
As soon as he has the right time he 
rides round Nairobi. First he stops 
at the Standard Bank'and marches in 
with the clock, which by this time looks 
more morose and dyspeptic than ever. 
He clicks his heels, salutes, and shows 
its face to a solemn bank official who 
scans it, glances at the bank clock, 
and proceeds to put it right. 

This performance is repeated at two 
other banks and at the Khoja Mosque. 
And then the African Father ’ Time 
proceeds on his bicycle, the clock still 
dangling on his handle-bars, until he has 
visited the Commissioner of Kenya 
Police, the Superintendent of Nairobi 
District, and the Police Guard Room. 

When all have put their clocks and 
watches right Father Time brings the 
alarm clock back to the traffic office 
and returns it to its shelf, where it has 
23 hours to grumble to itself about 
its unfair treatment before the time 
comes round again to look after the 
punctuality of the townsfolk of Nairobi. 

LONG RAILWAYS AND 
FEW PEOPLE 
A Dominion Question 

The fact that our Dominions have 
such small populations creates difficulties 
which are only just beginning to be 
understood. 

A country such as Canada or Australia 
or New Zealand or South Africa calls 
for railways whose length runs into 
thousands of miles. They are built 
at gigantic expense, but there are 
few people to use them. 

Recently the Canadian Minister of 
Labour pointed out that the Canadian 
railway problem is largely due to the 
sparse settlement of the mighty un¬ 
developed regions of the Dominion. 
“This country (he said) has two great 
railroad systems, with three trans¬ 
continental lines, two of them con¬ 
ceived about 1908. Today I think 
there is no thoughtful man who will not 
admit that we are over-railroaded.” 

And then he went on to point out 
that Canada must have more people 
if it is hoped to pay off the debt with 
which the Dominion is loaded. 

There is the same problem in Australia, 
a great continent where the railways 
are necessarily extensive, where they 
are costly to build and costly to main¬ 
tain. All Australia, however, has little 
more than a million families to supply 
railway passengers. 

New Zealand and South Africa are 
confronted with the same problem. 
Whereas in the home country we have 
short railways and many passengers, 
in the new countries they have long 
railways and few passengers. 


JESSE JONES 

A FRIEND OF THE BLACK 
RACES 

Working With Them Instead 
of Only For Them 

BRINGING TOGETHER THE 
BEST EXPERIENCE 

Among the friends of the black races 
of the world a place of honour; should be 
found for Thomas Jesse Jones, a Welsh¬ 
man by birth who is still doing his work 
as a citizen of the United States. 

Twenty years ago he saw some things 
that needed to be done, and soon his 1 - 
opportunity came, for the trustees' Of 
the Phelps Stokes Fund, called by the 
name of its generous giver; made .wise- 
plans for Negro education and: asked 
him to help them. Ever since then he. 
has been at work helping every mew- 
project for making happier- conditions 
for the coloured people. - 

This man and' his . fellow-workers 
have always believed that it is best for 
the white friends to work with coloured 
people as well as for them. The hope 
of the future lies not in the kindness of 
the white to the black, but in their 
working together, the white giving and 
also receiving. 

How the Work Has Grown 

Much has been done in those twenty 
years. When Jesse Jones began his 
work there were 1500 coloured students 
in the United States taking collegiate 
courses. By 1930 these had increased 
to over 22,400. The 13 million dollars 
spent in the early days of the movement 
on Negro education has now increased 
to 61 millions. 

At the beginning of this century there 
was nothing, apart from Tuskegee, like a 
university specially, for coloured youth. 
;Today in America the names of Howard, 
•Fisk, Dillard, and Atlanta are renowned 
as centres of university education foi 
Negroes. The same problems of educa¬ 
tion for coloured people have resulted 
in other parts of the*world in univer¬ 
sities at-Achimota on the Gold.Coast, 
Fort Hare and Lovedale in South Africa, 
and Fourah Bay in Sierra Leone. No 
one has done more to bring to each of 
these centres the best experience of the 
others than Dr Jesse Jones. 

Still Much To Be Done 

It was in the service of the dark 
peoples of the world that he travelled 
with some American and British ex¬ 
perts on the subject through West and 
East Africa, planning out what would 
be the best practicable scheme of 
education for each African with his 
own individual gifts. Although he 
strongly disagrees with the whites who 
say to the blacks " Thus far shall you 
go and no farther,” he does not think it 
a good education to take an African 
out of his own environment and make 
him an uncomfortable and ill-fitting 
copy of a white person. 

There is still much work to be done. 
In America there are a million Negro 
children of school age still out of school, 
and there are great tasks waiting to be 
undertaken in lands where the dark 
people live under the British flag. 

THE CARRIER OF DISEASE 
One of Life’s Mysteries 

Through eating a pie made by a baker' 
who, though quite well himself, carried 
disease germs in his body a man recently 
fell sick and died. 

The unfortunate baker w-as one of 
those'persons whom doctors call carriers. 
They are. people so constituted that they 
can carry in their throats such virulent 
germs as those of diphtheria or cerebro¬ 
spinal fever without being conscious of 
it or in any way suffering from it. 
Immune themselves they can infect a 
■whole community. 

This is why when a case of diphtheria 
breaks out in a school every member of 
it is carefully examined today. 
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Gipsy Woodworkers • Another London Playground • Rough Seas 



Beginning of a Basket—The withies for basket-making have 
been gathered under difficulties in the flooded Athelney 
district of Somerset, as this picture shows. 


New London Playground—Three acres of the grounds of 
Bethlem Hospital have been thrown open as a park for 
children of the Lambeth Road district. This merry picture 
suggests that the new playground is much appreciated. 


Rough Seas—Qales in the Channel have caused spectacular 
seas to break on the South Coast. Here we see a cloud 
of spray flung up on the shore by a wave at Hastings. 




Ready, Steady, Go !—Children lined up for the start of a race on the promenade at Weston- 
super-Mare, on the smooth surface of which roller-skating is permitted. 



Gipsy Woodworkers—Carving out a washtub from a solid block of wood must be a very 
slow business when it is done by hand, yet that is what these Hungarian gipsies are doina. 


In Shakespeare’s Town—This bronze figure has been set up close by the Memorial Theatre 
at Stratford-on-Avon. It represents Narcissus, the beautiful youth in Greek mythology. 



The Swollen Thames—A recent tide in the Thames was so high that the steps at the foot Gf 
Cleopatra’s Needle on the Embankment were submerged. 
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WHAT IS 
STONEHENGE? 

ONE OF OUR OLDEST 
MYSTERIES 

Great Wiltshire Puzzle Being 
Solved Slowly Through the Ages 

A BIT OF OUR HERITAGE 

Stonehenge, with 1500 acres of the 
land round it, belongs to us all, held for 
us by the National Trust. Let us look 
again at this bit of our heritage. 

It is a great monument of past ages, 
and it is also a great puzzle, only slowly 
being solved. 

The whole is a series of circles, the 
outer one being an earthen fosse and 
possibly also a rampart. Just inside 
this was another circle which has long 
since vanished, but the holes in which 
the stones were set are marked with 
circular white slabs. Some time later, 
it is thought, the immense stones we see 
today were erected. Some of them still 
stand upright, an impressive sight on 
the great plain, though spoiled now by 
the tin shacks and railings with which 
man has dotted the landscape. 

Temple and Observatory 

One theory, held strongly, is that 
Stonehenge was a kind of combined 
temple and astronomical observatory. 
In the days when no calendars were 
available a yearly sundial of some 
kind was needed to mark the longest 
and shortest days. This Stonehenge 
still does approximately, but it must 
have done so almost perfectly during 
the early Bronze Age, about 1700 n.c. 

Astronomers and those who study 
early instruments have thus agreed 
that this was the probable date of the 
finished temple, whose priests would 
decide as to when agricultural operations 
like corn sowing should begin and deter¬ 
mine the periods of various festivals. 

The Hele Stone, an immense rough 
monolith, marks the rising of the Sun 
on the longest day to anyone standing 
on the central altar stone. Two other 
stones are called the South-East Stone 
and the North-West Stone, one marking 
the rising of the.Sun on the shortest 
day, the other its setting on the longest. 

Romance About the Druids 

There has been a good deal of romance 
about the Druids connection with our 
great stone circles, but it is certain that 
they had nothing to do with the placing 
of these stones here during the Bronze 
Age or earlier, and though it is possible 
that Druidism may have used Stone¬ 
henge later there is so far no evidence 
whatsoever of this. 

That Stonehenge came to be known as 
a sacred place is evident from the large 
number of grave mounds in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. Aerial observation has also’ 
marked quite plainly that there was a 
long banked avenue, a sort of Appian 
Way, five hundred yards long before it 
forked toward an ancient fort to the East 
and another great earthwork to the North. 

The So-Called Slaughter Stone 

This avenue is in a direct line with 
the Hele Stone and the central altar 
stone, and any procession coming from 
the avenue must pass the large flat 
slab just beyond the Hele Stone. It 
has been called the Slaughter Stone, 
but it may well be nothing more than 
the ceremonial stone on which the 
funeral procession would deposit its 
burden before entering the temple itself. 
Its position is suggestive of the resting- 
stone or coffin stone to be seen under so 
many lych gates in various parts of the 
country, especially in Cornwall. 

From the fallen stones we see that 
the great blocks were keyed and 
tenoned together in a remarkable way. 
Quartzite hammers have achieved a 
finish which no ordinary mason’s chisel 
would perform today. 

But for this the whole mass would no 
doubt have fallen Jong ago. 


TO ALL THE 57 

Geneva’s Postbag 

In every one of the 57 States of the 
League of Nations postmen will be 
delivering packages all alike during these 
autumn weeks containing the resolutions 
and recommendations of the Assembly. 

Though there are many less this year 
than usual, largely because of the 
economy campaign, there is still a 
goodly number. Here are some of them. 

Trade and Money Matters. The Assem¬ 
bly urges Governments to seek by every 
means in their power to clear away 
all impediments which paralyse trade, 
to stabilise currency and so restore 
credit, to show clearly to their peoples 
that some sacrifice of their supposed 
interests is necessary for the success 
of the common enterprise. 

Collaboration of the Press. The As¬ 
sembly impresses the need for full and 
accurate news and advocates that all 
League meetings should be public, that 
documents should be more easily and 
speedily obtained, and that the Press 
might benefit by the use of the League’s 
wireless station. 

Women’s Collaboration. The Assembly 
draws the attention of Governments to 
Article 7 of the Covenant which stipu¬ 
lates that posts should be open equally 
to men and Women. 

Refugees. The Assembly reminds Gov¬ 
ernments of their promises to Dr Nansen 
to provide funds for the completion of 
this work. 

Frison Reform. The Assembly calls very 
special attention to suggestions made 
for a united defence by all States against 
criminality and for a unification of 
prison laws. 

Educational Films. The Assembly re¬ 
quests Governments to lose no time in 
making and sending their observations 
on the Convention that it may soon be 
completed and ready for ratification. 

Intellectual Cooperation. The Assembly 
calls attention to the inquiry being made 
into what instruction in League work is 
being given to , students in training col¬ 
leges and advises the formation of national 
education centres in touch with the 
League Committee. 

Nationality of Married Women. The As¬ 
sembly urges Governments which have 
signed The Hague Convention to pass 
laws in accordance with it and to speed 
up ratification: 

This is the merest outline of the sug¬ 
gestions made by the Thirteenth As¬ 
sembly to the Governments of its States. 

We must now look to our Parliaments 
to see what regard is paid to them, and 
must hope for good results, hopeless 
though Parliaments so often are. 

THE WONDERFUL DAY 
A New Play For Girl Guides 

It was a Wonderful Day which saw the 
birth of the Girl Guide Movement. 

That is why the Editor of the C.N. is 
delighted that it has been found possible 
to adapt the scheme and some of the 
words of Arthur Mee’s Wonderful Day 
to a short play for Girl Guides. 

What the Editor would not have 
thought possible has been skilfully done 
by Constance Hill, and the play, called 
The Coming of the Guides, can be bought 
for fourpence from the Epwortli Press, 
25 City Road, London, E.C. 1. 

It is quite short, and as simple as one 
of the old Mystery Plays. Time, with her 
retinue of Dawn, Noon, Evening, and 
Night, passes across the stage ; Nature 
brings her gifts to rich and poor ; and 
into the midst of a Girl Guide Camp come 
Faith, Honour, Service, and Hope. 

That is all. Instead of a plot we have 
a series of pictures and quiet words, and 
somewhere in the background the sound 
of music. 


PEGGY AND BILLY 

TWO HIPPO FRIENDS 

Aged Bird of Prey Who 
Adopted Some Little Bantams 

DEATH OF THE MOTHER 
OF THE ZOO 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

The Zoo has lost a venerable Griffon 
vulture who was known as The Mother 
of the Zoo, because she had been in the 
Gardens longer than any other inmate. 

This bird came to the Zoo in July, 
1901, and although her exact age was 
not known she was believed to be well 
advanced in years, for even at the time 
of her arrival she was full grown. 

The cause of her death was old age. 
However, until the 31st anniversary of 
her arrival she showed no signs of 
decrepitude, but some weeks ago she had 
a fit, and although she recovered (after 




Andy the walrus who has died at the 
London Zoo 


being removed to hospital) she never 
returned to her exhibition cage. She 
became a Zoo pensioner ; and as she was 
docile and had no desire to escape, the 
aged bird spent the end of her life in 
comparative freedom. By day she was 
allowed to wander about the yard 
surrounding the Zoo’s hospital, and only 
at night was she confined in a cage. 

During this period she occupied 
herself by adopting some bantam fowls, 
which are kept to provide invalids with 
eggs, and the way the venerable bird-of- 
prey encouraged the fowls to follow her 
about and nestle under her huge wings 
was both pathetic and amusing. 

The Zoo has also had the misfortune 
to lose the baby sea-lion whose mother 
died after swallowing a handkerchief. 
An attempt was made to rear the little 
orphan by hand, but unsuccessfully. 
Andy the friendly walrus has also died. 

From the Hippopotamus House there 
comes news of a more cheerful nature, 
for two orphans housed there have formed 
a delightful and unusual friendship. 

Little Hippos 

A few weeks ago the Zoo received, 
from different sources, a six-months-old 
pygmy hippopotamus and a baby 
common hippo of about the same age. 
They arrived within a week of one 
another, and had much in common, 
although each represented a different 
species of hippo, because both were 
lonely orphans who had lost their 
mothers at a very tender age and both 
were in need of special care and corn- 
genial companionship. 

Consequently when two adult pygmy 
hippos returned to the Zoo after their 
summer holiday spent at Whipsnade, 
and made housing rather a problem, it 
was decided to try the experiment of put¬ 
ting Peggy and Billy in the same den. 

When he introduced his two young 
charges to each other the keeper was 
careful to stand between them, and 
afterwards he sat in the den with them 
all the afternoon to make sure that all 
would be well. But Peggy and Billy 
made friends at once ; now they are 
inseparable companions, and are often 
to be seen swimming about the pond 
side by side or even playing together, 
for Peggy is a lively infant and she 
makes her rather more phlegmatic 
companion join in her games. 


November 26, 1932 


GOOD NEWS FROM 
THE MINES 

THE WORLD DOES MOVE 

North Staffordshire Sets a 
Splendid Example 

FEWER PONIES IN PITS 

Like Galileo the C.N. is never tired 
of repeating that the Earth does move. 

He was referring to its path round the 
Sun ; we to its path of progress. 

There were many to contradict Galileo; 
there are many today to say that if the 
world is moving it is moving in the wrong 
direction. Will they for a moment 
please listen to some facts from the re¬ 
cently published Mines Report for 1931 ? 

No one surely can argue that to make 
ponies crawl underground like moles is 
right or natural. No matter how kindly 
they are treated (and we know that 
many miners care for their ponies as 
if they were the King’s horses), the 
nature and condition of the work, the 
terrifying experiences, the blinding dark, 
the unnatural atmosphere, with no 
release at the end of the day like their 
masters, make' it no sort of life for a 
little wild pony. 

Mechanics to the Rescue 

What man or child, used to seeing his 
pony trotting along a country lane or 
rolling in the sweet-smelling grass, can 
bear to think of sending him down the 
mines to wander blindly underground ? 

But the world does move, and in some 
respects nowhere quicker than in North 
Staffordshire, where mechanical trans¬ 
port is swiftly taking the place of pit 
ponies and doing the work better. 

Last year, in the whole, of North 
Staffordshire’s mines, only 102 ponies 
were used underground, though over 
five million tons of coal had to be 
moved from one place to another. This 
means that no less than 61 per cent of 
North Staffordshire’s coal was mechanic¬ 
ally conveyed. 

No other district comes near it in 
its progressiveness, though in North 
Wales 39 per cent, in Scotland 37 per 
cent, and in Warwickshire 33 per cent 
of the coal was hauled by machines and 
not by ponies. 

How sad is the other end of the 
scale—the six thousand ponies in York¬ 
shire, the ten thousand in South Wales, 
and the eleven thousand in Durham. 
Certainly Durham’s output was roughly 
six times more than North Staffordshire’s, 
but that does not alter the fact that 
Durham used over 100 times more ponies. 

The Bigger Obstacle 

Why is there this great difference ? 
Why is one district farther along the 
path of progress than another ? It is 
partly a question of conservatism and 
partly a question of money, and the 
conservatism is the bigger obstacle. 

As for money, we have heard of one 
firm of conveyer manufacturers who 
are prepared to accept payment in 
instalments equal to the reduction in 
costs effected by mechanical transport. 
We hope all the big mine owners have 
heard of them too. 

Not cash so much as credit is needed. 
This is where our big banks or the 
Government could step forward. It 
would be an economical step, and it 
would be a humane one, for more and 
more unfortunate ponies would be re¬ 
leased from the mines. 

The Pit Ponies Protection Society, 
82, Boundary Road, London, N.W.8, 
has already started making a list of the 
mines where no ponies are used. 

Anyone who would prefer to know that 
their coal conies from such a mine has 
only to write io the society for the name 
of the firm. 

Pity the Poor Pit Pony 

And buy your coal from the 

mechanical transport mine 
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GLORIES OF ORION 


L. N. P. 


THE SILVER LINING 


AN AMAZING CLUSTER 
OF SUNS 

Whirling Spheres of Fiery 
Helium Gas 


A Wonderful Growth of 
Membership 

30 NEW BRANCHES IN 
FIVE MONTHS 


TERRIFIC TEMPERATURES 


Forward ! is the motto ot the L.N.P. 


By the C.N. Astronomer 

In the early evening of December i 
the planet Saturn may be seen just 
above the crescent Moon, about only 
six times her apparent width away. 

His great world, 734 times the size 
of our own, is actually far beyond 
the Moon and is now receding from 
us to celestial regions far beyond the 
Sun, which are over a thousand-million 
miles away. At present Saturn is 
about 950 million miles from us, 
whereas the Moon is about only 
238,000 miles. We shall not see much 
more of Saturn in the evening until 
next summer. 

At the beginning of the week and 
before the Moon is much in evidence, the 
glories of the Orion Cluster may, be 
studied to advantage. By 9 o’clock it 
may be observed high in the south-east 
and identified from the star-map which 
appeared in last week’s C.N. The most 
striking feature in Orion is what is 
popularly known as Orion’s Belt. This 
is composed of three stars in a row, all 
part of the Great Cluster. 

The Stars in the Belt 

Delta, the uppermost of the three, 
is about 600 light-years distant. Epsi¬ 
lon, the next, is apparently about 650 
light-years away, while Zcta is cal¬ 
culated at 343 light-years. It will be 
seen that enormous distances separate 
them although they are part of what is 
called a cluster. But the cluster is 
immense (its various parts being approxi¬ 
mately between 450 and 750 light-years 
distant), the whole averaging about 
600 light-years. 

All the suns are enormous spheres 
enveloped in incandescent helium gas, the 
so-called helium stars. Their surfaces are 
at the terrific temperature of betw-een 
15,000 and 23,000 degrees Centigrade, by 
comparison with which our Sun is only 
6000 degrees. 

Streams of Nebulous Light 

Actually they are suns in a very early 
stage of stellar evolution and near the 
peak of luminosity, whirling spheres 
of fire mist, raised to an intense in¬ 
candescence, that lights up to vast 
distances the cooler, less luminous, and 
even dark nebulous matter which ex¬ 
tends far and . wide throughout the 
region of Orion. 

Long-exposed photographs of various 
parts of this grand constellation reveal 
the presence of this luminous and non- 
luminous matter which appears to be 
cosmic dust, and apparently the material, 
in an elementary stage, out of which 
suns and eventually worlds are made. 

So it comes about that when these 
stars of the Belt are thus photographed 
the region between them is shown to 
be filled with streams of nebulous light. 
Each of these suns radiates about 4000 
times the light of our Sun; what a 
radiant blaze must fill space in those 
far-off regions ! 

Brilliant Bellatrix 

Still more immense is the brilliant 
Bellatrix, above the Belt on the right. 
It is another member of the same 
family, radiating about 8000 times more 
light than our Sun and from a distance 
that has been calculated to be at least 
41 million times as far away, or about 
650 light-years. 

There are many more brilliant suns 
of Orion to be considered. By far the 
most interesting of all, a multiple 
sun above Iota, is known as Theta 
Orionis. This is a marvellous stellar 
group in the heart of that great blaze 
of light, perceptible to the naked eye 
and known as the Great Nebula of 
Orion. This will be dealt with later when 
there is no Moon. G. F. M. 


Every week since the 33,000 members 
of the C.L.N. linked up with the Junior 
Branch of the League of Nations, and 
thus developed into the L.N.P., a far 
more powerful force in the world, the 
fine tradition has been kept up of steady 
progress. 

Like the C.L.N., the L.N.P. has never 
gone back. Week by week the numbers 
have increased, and the fact that 30 
new branches, large and active centres 
of membership, have been started 
between May and. October testifies to 
the wonderful and continuous growth 
of the children’s peace movement. 
Today there are over 1240 branches and 
our aim is now to bring this number up 
to 1300. 

Every boy and girl of our huge 
membership of over 100,000 has the 
power to do not only one but many 
things to help. They have only to read 
back numbers of . the C.N. to see how 
many ways there are of stirring up 
interest in the movement. The more 
new members they find the more new 
branches will be started. 

No children need wait until they are 
old enough to join. Anybody who is 
old enough for school may become a 
Pioneer. 


How to Join the League 

All letters should be addressed: L.N.P., 
15, Grosvenor Crescent, 
London, S.W.l 
No L.N.P. letters to be 
sent to the C.N. office. 

Each application 
should enclose six¬ 
pence for card and badge, with your 
full name, age, birthday, and school. 



The L.N.P. Badge 


WHAT WAKES UP THE 
BIRDS ? 

From The Children’s Encyclopedia 

Sleep is a very mysterious thing that 
we do not know much about; but we 
are certainly mistaken when we think 
that sleeping creatures wake up only 
when something from outside arouses 
them. 

It is possible to study the exact 
amounts of noise that will wake people 
.at different times of the night, and wc 
know that as morning approaches 
healthy people or animals sleep less and 
less deeply, so that things wake them 
which would not have awakened them 
in the earlier part of the night. 

Healthy creatures probably wake 
because their brains have rested long 
enough and are ready to start work 
again ; or else because tlieir brains arc 
just ready to wake up with the least 
thing, and some little noise or light or 
movement near by gives the necessary 
signal to the brain. 

So we may say that it is the light 
which wakes the birds, as it is the dark 
which sends them to sleep. Yet we 
must understand that waking and sleep¬ 
ing, in all living creatures, really depend, 
not on what is happening outside, but 
on changes that are going on steadily to 
and fro inside the creature, especially 
in its blood and brain. 


WHO WAS ADMIRAL BLAKE? 

Born, Bridgwater, 1599 . Died, Plymouth, 1657 
Robert Blake was a member of the 
Long Parliament, and in the Civil War 
gave the turning-point to the issue. 

At sea he completed the discomfiture 
of the Royalists ; then, turning his 
attention to the Dutch fleet, whose 
admirals in those days were giants, 
gave us the supremacy of the seas. 


A LITTLE RELIEF IN THE 
DARK CLOUD 

Unemployed Who Show the 
Way to the Politicians 

HELPING ONE ANOTHER 

Winter is a-coming in, and although 
many thousands of our unemployed 
know that hard times arc ahead they are 
facing them with a courage which people 
with smaller troubles may well admire. 

If every community of workless men 
would follow the example ol the Bexhill 
unemployed, the dark cloud of the 
present trade depression would indeed 
have a silver lining. 

About a year ago a number of men 
who were out of work went to see a 
Congregational minister. They did not 
go to ask for help, as might have been 
expected. The minister must have 
been surprised and touched, for they 
told him they wanted to do something 
for families who were more needy than 
themselves, and they asked him if he 
could lend them a room in which they 
could meet and talk things over. 

A Christmas Carol Party 

At the first meeting, held in a room in 
the church, the Bexhill Unemployed Guild 
of Help was formed by this little band 
of down-and-out men, and every member 
of the guild promised to pay a penny a 
week as a token of his desire to help. 

Other workless men heard of the 
guild and were inspired to join it. They 
told their friends about it, and now 
there are more than 300 members. In 
a single year their weekly contributions 
of pennies have amounted to £29. 

One good thing leads to another, and 
soon a Christmas Carol party and a 
guild concert party were formed. These 
brought not only fun and Christmas 
cheerfulness and comradeship, but also 
nearly £100 toward the funds. 

Many sympathisers with the enterprise 
of these down-and-outs sent gifts. 
Several tons of coal were given by coal 
merchants. The butchers of Bexhill 
also came to the rescue and gave many 
joints of meat each week for distribution. 

The Stand-by Section 

Every Monday a Distress Committee, 
made up chiefly of unemployed men, 
went carefully into every application 
for help, and on Tuesdays vouchers for 
groceries, meat, milk, coal, and so on, 
were given out to the most destitute. 

But it was the Stand-By Section which 
became the more important part of the 
work, and it brought the best out of 
many of the townspeople. More than 
a hundred of them unselfishly promised 
(for money was scarce with most people 
last winter) to give coal, bread, milk, 
joints of meat, and groceries to a needy 
family for a number of weeks. 

These kindly people were asked by the 
Distress Committee to get into touch 
with the assisted family and to order 
the goods from their own tradesmen. 
The result was a friendly feeling between 
the assisted family and the stand-by, 
whose sympathy did much to lessen the 
bitterness and loneliness caused by 
unemployment. 

Good Work Going Ahead 

Little did the unemployed men think 
when they held their first meeting that 
before a year had passed they would have 
distributed over 400 hundredweights of 
coal, 1300 pints of milk, nearly a thousand 
loaves of bread, about 200 pounds of 
butter, and 240 joints of meat. The cost 
of these goods was well over /300. 

This year the work at Bexhill is going 
ahead with more enthusiasm than ever, 
and even better results are expected, 
because the methods of the Unemployed 
Guild of Help are being improved. 

The committee is now made up half 
of unemployed men and half of sub¬ 
scribers and stand-bys. Experience has 
proved that it is better to work with the 
unemployed than only for them. 



School with 
Health 
and Energy 

L ET . your children start the day 
with an abundant store of energy. 
Give them delicious ‘ Ovaltine ” as 
their breakfast beverage. This com¬ 
plete and perfect tonic food is 
supremely rich in energy - creating 
nourishment. It will build up reserves 
of strength and vitality to fortify your 
children against coughs, colds, and 
other winter ailments. 

“ Ovaltine ” alone provides the abun¬ 
dant nourishment contained in Nature’s 
tonic foods—malt, milk and eggs— 
with no admixture of large percentages 
of cheaper ingredients—such as sugar 
and cocoa. “ Ovaltine ” could be sold 
at lower prices if these were added, 
but it would cease to possess its 
supreme health-giving properties. 

Considering its superior quality, 
“Ovaltine’’ is the most economical 
food beverage you can buy. 


OVALTINE 

food beverage 
Builds-up Brain. Nerve and Body 

Prices in Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
1/1, 1/10, and 3/3 


P622 
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TYPHOON DETECTIVE 

Men of the Sea Lose a 
Wonderful Friend 

He spent his life playing detective, and 
the criminals he- shadowed were typhoons. 

Sucli might be the epitaph of Father 
Froc, who has died in Paris aged 73. 

He was' born at Brest, and sailed for 
China as a missionary when he was 24. 
At Siccawei, where he was sent to work, 
there was a small meteorological station, 
and there he almost blundered into his 
destiny. He became the head of the 
observatory, which is now the largest of 
its kind in the world. 

But Father Froc wanted to be useful; 
he did not care a button for fame. 

He knew only too well the havoc 
wrought by typhoons in the China Seas, 
and he gave his life to studying them. 
In 50 vears he was able to forecast more 
than 1000 typhoons, so that seamen were 
forewarned against disaster. 

Each day he received messages by 
telephone or wireless from all over the 
East, and from these reports of baro¬ 
metrical readings he drew up charts, 
and then was able to signal that the 
seas were safe, or that there was trouble 
brewing. He played the part of the 
cherub that sits up aloft to keep watch for 
ihe life of poor Jack, in Dibdin’s song. 

A lovable character, this old French¬ 
man who rejected the fascination of 
research and the glittering hope of fame 
to play detective on typhoons for the 
sake of unknown seamen. We hope the 
bus\ T , hurrying world will not forget him. 


A MAN AND THREE 
BOYS 

The Flag of Remembrance 

Once more on Armistice Day a flag 
of remembrance flew over a certain 
garden in Leeds. Beneath .it is a 
cenotaph with this inscription : 

To the unconquered, who by their self- 
sacrifice made this place possible for 
J. Simmons, tax collector, who built it. 

Behind these words lies a story of a 
little-known kindness. Years ago Mr 
Simmons, who had no sons, made friends 
with three Leeds boys. We are not told 
what he did for them, but we can guess 
that he had more than a little to do with 
their success in life. One graduated at 
Leeds University, another obtained a 
good position in some stores, while Mr 
Simmons took the third, who was a 
little newspaper boy, into his service. 

Then came the war, and the three 
young men fell in the service of their 
country. When he had the memorial 
built Mr Simmons made this corner of 
his garden as much like the Garden of 
Getlisemane as possible, and for several 
years a service was held here on Armis¬ 
tice Day. The old man, who is 73, never 
forgets the heroes. 

“ If it had not been for the sacrifice 
of these and other boys (he said lately) 
we might not have been here today.” 


It is proposed to erect a shark fence, 
costing £30,000, as a protection for 
bathers in Middle Harbour at Sydney. 


BREATHING BY 
MACHINERY 
A Remarkable Device 

The wonderful machine which Dr 
Philip Drinker of Harvard University 
invented to promote artificial respira¬ 
tion for those apparently drowned has 
been used in our hospitals' in the last 
few months, and much attention has 
been drawn to it by a dramatic case. 

•Dr Drinker sent one of his machines 
to Sir Robert Davis, who is the inventor 
of apparatus which enables sailors to 
escape from a sunken submarine, and 
Sir Robert keeps it available. 

This machine is a large airtight steel 
box into which the patient in inserted 
with his head outside. Under the box is 
an electric pump which sucks out the 
air, creating a vacuum so that air is 
drawn into the lungs of the patient in 
Nature's effort to fill the vacuum. 
Then, by the automatic action of valves, 
air is admitted into the box, causing the 
patient's chest to contract and his 
lungs to exhale. 

The machine is made to work at the 
normal rate of human respiration, so 
that the patient is breathing artificially 
and is kept alive until he is strong enough 
to breath for himself. 


The railways are the largest owners of 
warehouses in the kingdom, having 
nearly a thousand with a total of 25 
million square feet available for manu¬ 
facturers and others. 


FOR THE CITIZENS 

of Tomorrow 

A Good Example 

When Brentford and Chiswick were 
incorporated into a borough the other 
day a little but significant thing 
occurred of which the grown-up papers 
do not seem to have taken any notice. 

The burgesses presented to all the 
schoolchildren of the district a beauti¬ 
fully printed souvenir of the occasion. 
To this the new mayor contributes an 
inspiriting foreword to the Citizens of 
Tomorrow, and this is followed by a 
delightful outline of the history and 
antiquities of the borough by the local 
historian, Mr Fred Turner. 

The story takes us back to the old 
pile-dwellers and to the Roman in¬ 
vasion by the old ford near Brentford 
Ferry in Jnlius Caesar’s time. 

Brentford was a town of considerable 
importance at the beginning of the 8th 
century and was probably the capital of 
the Middle Saxons. 

Mr Turner has packed a wonderful 
amount of interesting incident into his 
narrative, which is brightly written, 
authoritative, and well arranged for 
easy reading. 

Will other boroughs please copy ? 

A new meteorological observatory in 
the Blackall district of Queensland will 
give in January and July each year 
weather forecasts for the following six 
months. 





PRICES OF HORNBY CLOCKWORK TRAIN SETS 


MO Goods Set 
MO Passenger Set .. 

Ml Passenger Set 
Ml Goods Set 
M2 Passenger Set 
M3 Tank Goods Set 
No. 0 Goods Set 
No. 0 Passenger Set .. 

No. 1 Goods Set 

ELECTRIC 


Price 5f- 
519 
„ 913 

„ lOh 

.. 1019 
151- 
„ 1816 
„ 1716 

„ 251- 


No. 1 Tank Goods Set 
No. 1 Passenger Set .. 

No. 1 Special Goods Set 
No. 1 Special Passenger Set 
No. 2 Mixed Goods Set 
Metropolitan Train Set C 
No. 3C Riviera ** Blue " 

Train Set . 

No. 2 Special Pullman Set 
No. 3C Pullman Train Set 


Price 25'- 
.. 2816 
3216 
351- 
401- 
451- 

6216 
6716 
6716 


MODELS FROM 80 !- UPWARDS. 


n- 


THE 1932-33 HORNBY BOOK OF TRAINS 

This fine book describes the working of a modern 
steam locomotive, and shows how its immense power is 
produced. Other articles trace ■ the development of 
Britain’s four most famous trains, and explain the working 
of colour-light and automatic signalling. 

In addition, all the Hornby Locomotives, Rolling Slock 
and Accessories are depicted in full colour ; and there are 
details and prices of every item in the Hornby system. 
You must get this book. It may be obtained for 3d. from 
any Meccano dealer, or post free from Meccano Ltd., 
for 4-Jd. in stamps. 

MECCANO LIMITED (DEPT. AD) OLD SWAN, LIVERPOOL. 



Longer Runs—Heavier Loads 
with Hornby Trains 


Every boy knows the reasons why Hornby Trains are best 
of all. He knows that 


Hornby Trains give longer runs and haul heavier loads. 

They are strong and reliable. 

They are realistic and one hundred per cent, efficient. 

They are beautifully finished in correct colours. 

Above all, they are British, and every one is fully guaranteed. 


The Hornby Railway System is the best in the world because it 
follows so closely the “ real thing.” There is a wide range of powerful 
Locomotives, both clockwork and electric, and Rolling Stock of almost 
every type in common use. The Rails, Points and Crossings are 
designed to produce an endless variety of layouts, and the splendid 
Accessories provide the final touch of realism. 

This must be a Hornby Christmas for every boy who is keen on 
model trains! Get a copy of the Hornby Book of Trains described 
here and make your choice now. If you prefer to have an ordinary 
price list, you may obtain a copy of folder No. 6 from any Meccano 
dealer, free of charge, or direct from Meccano Ltd., price id. 

HORNBY 

TRAINS 

BRITISH AND GUARANTEED 





^lULSlON 

: 0 r gp- oW,ng CH,LDRe * 


■SffrriT 


MARIE ELISABETH 
REAL SARDINES 

DELICIOUS, SUSTAINING, HIGH FOOD VALUE, 
RICH IN NITROGEN. 

LIKED EVE RYWHERE AND BY EVERYBODY 

LARGEST SALE IX THE WORLD. 


15.000 “TREATS” 

will be given at Christmas to poor East 
End Children. Remember the Little Ones. 

2/- pays for one “Treat .”—fio for ioo. 

How many may we entertain as your guests ? 
R.S.V.P . to THE REV. PERCY INESON, Supt., 

EAST ENX> MISSION, 

COMMERCIAL ROAD, STEPNEY, LONDON, E.l. 
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TWENTY GOOD SHIPS £$£& 


CHAPTER 15 

The Stowaway 

W ITH tlie exception of the Grasshopper 
sloop, which had sprung a leak in 
the Atlantic and put into the Azores for 
repairs, the doughty little vessels came 
one by one into San Francisco, when the 
business of refitting began with a swing. 

There were new sails to be bent, all gear to 
be scrupulously overhauled, and a quantity 
of stores taken aboard. Mr Deedwinnick 
had each vessel fitted with a small crude- 
oil engine to increase speed, if need be, in 
calm weather when there might not be 
enough wind to fill the sails. 

On The Dancing Nan they kept Jim busy 
all day, for as soon as the ship had com- 
I>';’fed her own provisioning she must 
support her guise as a trader by taking 
aboard supplies of rice and cloth and canned 
goods to be bartered for copra with the 
natives. And at last, when they neared 
the finish, there came aboard also certain 
sinister packing-cases which quickened 
Jim’s pulse ; he did not need Gannett’s 
whisper to tell him their contents, nor the 
bosun’s chuckle, as he bade the hands who 
received them to take them direct to Mr 
Dcedwinnick’s cabin. 

And one day', just when the darkness was 
closing down, arrived three more of such 
cases, but different in shape, which also were 
stowed out of sight in the Squire’s big cabin, 
while Mr Sunshine stood by with joy on 
his face. 

Back home in England the promise of 
spring had begun when The Dancing Nan 
put quietly out to sea. Mr Deedwinnick’s 
dispositions had been shrewdly made. On 
the previous day he had called the last 
conference of his captains and had charted 
out for each his area of search. 

Cap’n Ben in The Good Hope would 
comb the Marquesas. Captain Mannock 
would take The Golden Crown to the 
Phoenix Islands. Miles. Maravin, in com¬ 
mand of The Maid of Honour, would pro¬ 
ceed to Honolulu and thence shape course 
west, to search along the string of diminu¬ 
tive islands and reefs stretched from Two 
Brothers Reef, past the Midway Isles, to 
Patrocinio. He would be accompanied by 
Sam Merciful in the ketch Jessamy, to act 
as consort in that desolate area. The 
Ellice Group was assigned to The Evening 
Star, the sloop in command of Captain 
-Hoslccn (who came out of Falmouth) ; the 
New Hebrides to The Rose : Fiji to The 
Minstrel—and so on, ship after ship, till 
each had her own cruising area to cover. 

Mr Deedwinnick himself in The Dancing 
Nan was proposing to drive ahead direct 
to Samoa, because it was from Apia that 
Mark had last written before sending the 
roundabout news of hig secret discovery. 
But Destiny had her word to say to all this ' 
The rest of the fleet being appointed to 
follow at intervals. The Dancing Nan was 
scarcely two days out of Frisco, heeling 
over under a grand spread of canvas till 
she was running with her lee gunrvale under 
the water, when Jim was summoned to 
give Gannett a hand with her navigation 
lights. He needed no showing now, he 
had done this so often. He caught up a box 
of matches and rushed up on deck. 

He found Gannett on hands and knees 
under the weather bulwarks with the great 
port and starboard lamps on the deck 
planks in front of him. Without a word, 
lie stood by while Gannett was trimming 
them. Then Gannett signalled with a grunt 
for the match, and, striking one and 
sheltering it, Jim passed it quickly. When 
almost on the instant that its flame was 
put to the wicks there gleamed upon the 
white planks two little rings of light, which 
deepened as the lamps began to burn 
steadily, and expanded into splashes of 
green and red. 

Whereupon Gannett rose from his knees 
and gave Jim a grunt again, and Jim picked 
up the green lamp and carried it to star¬ 
board, where he waited with it while Gannett 
mounted the bulwark, hooked one arm 
round a stay, and stretched down the other 
for the lamp. Jim passed it, and Gannett 
fixed it into its bracket. When this had been 
repeated to port with the red lamp, the man 
waited with a measuring eye upon each. 
Then, with deep-throated satisfaction, he 
grunted his third time, and, taking the 
signal, Jim lifted his^voice and sang out : 
" Lights are bright, sir.” 

And, the ritual accomplished, the good 
ship bore steadily forward, with her great 
eyes of red and green proclaiming All Well. 

Now, although the watch to which he 
had been told off was below, instead of 
returning to the fo’c’sle Jim slipped quietly 


aft, where he leaned over the side to watch 
the schooner’s dark wake as it glimmered 
in patches of light from the Squire’s port¬ 
holes, or turned now and then for a look 
at the helmsman glancing aloft at the trim 
of the sails, with Mr Deedwinnick’s figure 
pacing the poop at his back. 

Turning farther and looking harder, Jim 
could distinguish the flutter of smoke from 
the chimney-pipe of the galley, and he was 
about to step across for a crack with Tom 
Honeyman when a faint sound held him 
stock-still, all ears, because there was some¬ 
thing truly unusual in this faint sound, some¬ 
thing surreptitious, and stealthy, and new. 

He made out that the scuttle of the store¬ 
room was being raised from below and that 
a dark, rounded object had come into sight, 
which remained for an instant of time very 
still at the scuttle’s mouth, for all the 
world in that light like some motionless 
ball showing out against the level of the 
deck. Jim marvelled ; till he sensed that 
it was a head, the head of a man thrust^ 
out of the scuttle and peering. He waited* 
for the shoulders and body to come. Then 
he let out a cry to the watch, and sprang at 
the fellow. 

It had flashed on Jim’s mind that this 
was no other than JaSray, but the stow¬ 
away proved a little rat of a man, with 
thin starved features and a voice that kept 
breaking into whispers, who begged to be 
taken at once to Mr Deedwinnick. 

CHAPTER 16 
Changed Plans 

hen Jim was summoned presently to 
the cabin he found Mr Deedwinnick 
poring over a chart while the stowaway 
sat with food and drink spread in front of 
him. This sight so startled Jim that he 
caught a loud breath, but the rat of a man 
ate on without raising his head. Not so 
the Squire. He lifted his and wheeled 
round, to reveal, eyes that burned with 
excitement. 

" Friend Jim,” said he, and gave a little 
laugh as he spoke, “ did you ever hear tell 
of the young lady in the story who shut 
herself up in a den of lions for fear of a 
mouse ? For that’s nigh the measure of this 
business. Egad it is ! ” 

Jim stood in deeper bewilderment, and 
held his tongue. 

The Squire clapped him in a friendly way 
on the shoulders, then swung round again 
on the man, who was wiping his mouth. 

" Now, Hyde, if that’s your name ? 
Reuben Hyde ? Ah, you said so. Well, 
let’s hear if you can spin the same yarn 
twice running. And remember,” warned 
Mr Deedwinnick, " I'm checking you up.” 
He stood drumming his knuckles upon the 
table while the stowaway began his long 
story anew. 

And when this was finished the Squire 
gave him a bow. “ Aye, word for word, 
or I’m a heathen 1 ” he cried. “ Friend 
Jim ”—he made a splendid sweep of his 
hand toward the pitiably ragged wretch 
at the table—" I present you to my friend 
Mr Reuben Hyde, who sent me that letter 
of which I told you from San Francisco to 
inform me in Polgelly how my son had been 
treated. And who,” the Squire proceeded, 
scarce pausing for breath, " stowed himself 
away on board my good ship, having dis¬ 
covered she belonged to one of my name, 
because he went in deadly fear of his life." 

“ From whom ? ” breathed Jim. 

“ From one of our enemies, Jim, who, it 
seems, had nosed out that Mr Hyde had 
hit on their tracks and was after him to slip 
a knife into his ribs, when Hyde did the 
slipping by hiding himself on my schooner. 
Nor would he reveal himself till we were 
well out at sea, in terror lest we put him 
ashore if he showed himself sooner. He was 
not too sure, apparently, of his reception." 

With this Mr Deedwinnick looked 
straightly at Hyde, who returned the look 
squarely. • And now Jim could see that the 
man’s eyes were the best part of him. They 
were of a light sea-blue, very clear and 
compelling. 

” Mr Deedwinnick,” Hyde answered, “ I 
know little of England, so I could not make 
sure that you were my Mr Deedwinnick. 
Nor could I push inquiries, for both of our 
sakes, sir." 

Now that he found himself among friends 
his terror had left him. 

“ For your own sake, No ! They were 
too hot upon your heels. But why for my 
sake ? ” the Squire asked sharply. 

” Because, sir, if you did prove my Deed¬ 
winnick, as I was trusting, the less I asked 
about you the better for your purpose. It 
wasn’t me alone, sir, that Lutz was after.”. 

Continued on the nezt page 
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spoil will like 

says the Jolly Golly 


ofoertson’s 


Here’s a pudding every boy 
can make and every boy will 
love. You make one. Ask 
mother to show you how. 

SCHOOLBOY PUDDING 

(Simitar to Xmas Pudding.) 

Take i-lb. jar of Robert¬ 
son’s Mincemeat, mix 


with 3 ounces self-rais¬ 
ing flour, place in basin, 
steam or boil 3 hours. 
This will make a delicious 
and nourishing pudding. 
Just the thing for grow¬ 
ing boys and girls. 



Remember—it must 
be ROBERTSONS 
M1NCEMEAT 

(“ Golden Shred ” 
Brand). This con - 
tains the exact pro - 
portion of each m- 
gredient to make a 
successful pudding. 


Mincemeat 

'GOLDEN SHRED' BRAND. 




“Trix” Scores a Triumph! 


New Departure in Constructional Sets 


51 PARTS FOR SIXPENCE 


A constructional set unlike 
anything ever attempted before 
is making boys all over the 
country wildly enthusiastic. 

“Trix” is the name of this 
new Master Model Maker. 

Since “ Trix " was placed on 
the market it is safe 
to say that a boy’s 
pocket - money never 
went so far before. 
Just think ! A set 
containing 51 parts 
can actually be bought 
for sixpence ! 

They Can’t Sag 
Examine one of the 
special strips from 
See ‘Ifysf 01 " 5 ' which Trix models 
are made, and you 
will find that it contains many 
more holes. The arrangement 
of these holes is patented, and 
permits a boy to bolt his model 
together on the triangle system, 
which makes for greater strength 
and rigidity. Models made on the 
Trix principle simply cannot sag 
or wobble. 

There are no extra parts to 
buy. When a boy wishes to 
build something: extra stunning 



like the Sydney Bridge, he simply 
puts another sixpence on the 
counter for each extra box of 
Trix lie buys. 

“ The Real Thing ” 



Trix models are more realistic. 
Following engineering practice, 
they look the 
“ real thing.” 

Look for Trix 
in the nearest 


toyshop window. Get a box of 
Trix to-day. 

Prices : Set No. 1 (51 parts), Cd. ; 
No. 1A (47 parts), 6d. ; No. 2 (98 
parts—a combination of both sets), 
1 /-. A 72-page illustrated booklet 
showing how to build over a hun¬ 
dred models may be had for 3d. 

Trix is British and proud of 
it ! Trix are trumps 1 
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jacko Gets Away With It 


" Lutz ! ” ejaculated Jim, with a glance 
at the Squire. 

, " Aye, Lutz,” said Reuben Hyde. " He 
trades among the islands. His legs aren’t 
straight, but his heart is a long sight more 
crooked.” 

“ Did he ever call himself Jaffray ? ” said 
Mr Dcedwinnick. 

“ It may be,” was the reply. " He calls 
himself lots of names. He was passing 
. under the name of Thomas in Frisco. But 
whether lie’s Lutz or whether he’s Jaffray 
or Thomas, he’s hand in glove with the 
scum who stole your son's island. Fetches 
and carries for them, he does. He’s their 
creature.” 

The Squire pointed to the food on the 
table. " You can clear that away, friend 
Jim,” he commanded, " and then convey 
my compliments to Mr Tregenna and ask 
him to oblige me by stepping this way.” 

Gathering the plates and the rest in his 
arms, Jim was off in a flash and back almost 
as soon with the mate, when the Squire, 
who was once more consulting his chart, 
took his hand from a slip of paper on which 
he had been writing. 

“ There you are, Mr Tregenna," he said, 
and passed him the slip. “ Wireless this at 
once. Read it back to me, first.” 

Mr Tregenna read in a slow, wondering 
voice : 

To Good Hope, Jessamy, Maid of Honour. 
Proceed all speed Latitude 34 ° N Longitude 
122 ° West to connect with Dancing Nan. 

. The Squire nodded. “ Right I ” he said. 
" We shall transfer there ! ” 

“ Transfer ! ” exclaimed Mr Tregenna. 

The Squire was smiling. “ This man has 
brought me great news,” he said. “ He tells 
me that if I proceed to Easter Island I may 
possibly hit upon word there of my son’s 
secret. Accordingly I am altering my dis¬ 
positions.” 

“ But, transfer, sir ! ” the mate said again. 

“ Precisely. I shall take Cap’n Babbage 
with me and replace him on The Good Hope 
by yourself, Mr Tregenna. I shall take 
Maravin from The Maid of Honour and 
Merciful from the Jessamy. Mr Sunshine 
is to take over the command of the ketch, 
and Maravin’s Mate will be left in charge of 
the brig.” 

“ And after the transfers are made, sir,” 
said Mr Tregenna, “ are the three' vessels to 
proceed as already appointed ? ” 

Continued in the last column 


A dolphus was furious with Jacko. 

And no wonder, for nobody likes 
having his clothes spoiled and Adolphus 
was very particular about his. 

But because Adolphus was a dandy, 
and had rather startling taste, that w r as 
no reason why his young brother should 
choose his brand new orange tie to 
decorate the cat with. 


Jacko had tied the bow so tight that 
nothing could fetch the creases out. 

Mother Jacko did her best. 

‘‘It’s too bad!” she said; “give it 
to me : I’ll see what I can do with it.” 

■ She spent quite a long time over the 
ironing board ; but it was no use. 

“ It’s absolutely ruined ! ” moaned 
Adolphus. “ Just wait till I catch the 
little wretch ! ” 

At that moment ‘ the little wretch ’ 
put his head in at the kitchen door, 
caught sight of his brother’s angry 
face—and made off. 

Adolphus rushed after him, out of the 
house, into the lane. 


“ I’m for it this time ! ” thought 
Jacko, putting on speed. 

Jacko could run like a hare. But so 
could Adolphus. And on they pelted, 
till they were almost breathless. 

The lane wound a good bit, and as 
Jacko rounded a bend he caught, sight 
of something that gave him an idea. 

An old gentleman was resting on 


the bank with his eyes shut. He had 
taken off some of his things and thrown 
them down beside him. 

Jacko pounced on them, slipped them 
on—and swung round. 

When Adolphus turned the corner 
he nearly, collided with a queer-looking 
stranger in a student’s hat and cloak 
and horn-rimmed spectacles. 

“ Beg pardon, sir,” he stammered. 
And rushed on. 

As soon as he was well out of sight 
Jacko put the things back where he had 
found them and slipped off home. 

But he found himself very short of 
pocket-money that week 1 


“ They certainly arc,” said the Squire. 
“ Carry on, please ! ” 

So Air Tregenna saluted and went on his 
errand. 

And that was the way in which destiny 
played a hand, for, turning her head to the 
stated position, in two days The Dancing 
Nan had sighted the three ships, when all 
hove-to in mid-ocean and, after signals had 
been exchanged, boats were lowered between 
them and the transfers effected. Then they 
separated again, each to go her own way. 

It felt good to Jim to be sailing under 
Cap’n Ben, whom the Squire had installed 
in command of the ship although retaining 
for his own use the spacious stern cabin. 
“ As Admiral of our fleet,” he had uttered, 
and laughed, “ you must leave me this little 
sop to my vanity, Babbage ! ” 

To which Cap’n Ben had returned his 
laconic “ Aye, aye, sir,” and had betaken 
himself to the cabin Tregenna had occupied, 
putting Maravin, who was serving as mate, 
into that of the bosun. Jim missed the 
bosun, with his chubby face and soft voice 
and those violent outbursts which so sud¬ 
denly turned the coo into a scream. 

He had compensations, however, in 
Merciful, his swinging seaman, now acting 
as bosun and still trolling out snatches of 
song. And it was to him that he put a 
question one evening which had been 
exercising his mind more and more every 
day. It was seven o’clock and he had just 
been sounding two bells, to announce that 
half of the second dog-watch had run, and 
as the last of the two strokes went chiming 
over the water he turned and found his 
swinging seaman beside him. ‘ 

" Merciful,” he plumped out, “ how long 
yet before we reach Easter Island ? ” 

The man scratched the back of his head 
while he searched through his memory. 
“ Well,” he answered at last, “ I did hear 
Mr Maravin telling that Easter Island lay 
some 2 S degrees South and 113 degrees West. 
So, seeing that we’re making our steady 
eight knots, we shouldn’t be too long if 
this fair wind holds." Then he turned to 
con for a spell the western sky, where 
clouds like fishes fins piled one on another 
were sprawling. “ But I’m thinking,” he 
added reflectively, ” that we’re running into 
some dirt.” 

“ Dirt ! ” exclaimed Jim. 

“ Aye, dirty weather,” said Merciful. 

TO BE CONTINUED 



“ Beg pardon, sir,” stammeiei Adolphus 


flow France’s time of need sixty years ago 

is still benefiting the whole world l 



HOW PARIS WAS SAVED 

In 1870 Paris was on the verge of starvation. The 
German army was almost at the gates of the city. 
There was a great shortage ef food—particularly of 
foods containing fat, the great giver of energy. It was 
about this time that Mege-Mouries, a noted French 
scientist, made a discovery which has been benefiting 
the world ever since. 


A GREAT SCIENTIST SAVED HIS COUNTRYMEN ... 
AND MADE A DISCOVERY THAT HELPED US ALL 



HOW THE FIRST 
MARGARINE WAS MADE 

Mege-Mouries found that a food equal in 
nourishment to butter could be extracted 
from the fat of the cow : —and thus he made 
the first margarine. Naturally, the mar¬ 
garine which Mege-Mouries made was not 
the same delicious food you enjoy to-day, 
but it gave the people of France the fat 
they needed so much. 


STORK MARGARINE • 8 D 



HOW MARGARINE IS MADE TO-DAY 

To-day margarine is made from natural fats—pure vegetable 
oils and fresh milk. In the Stork Margarine works at Brom- 
borough, Cheshire, you can see it being made with wonderful 
machinery in a spotlessly clean factory. Now good margarine 
is recognized throughout the world as a pure, delicious and 
nourishing food, providing the vital energy needed in these 
fast-moving times. Do you have Stork in your home ? 
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;.Stop that 
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Colds are caused by germs breathed 
:j into the respiratory tract when the **: 
L. victim is “ below par.” The inhaling y 
of the antiseptic vapour of Vapex * 
£ kills the cold germs and attacks the •’ 
cold at its source. 

] A drop of Vapcx on your hand- j. 

kerchief and on your pillow gives day 
*: and night protection or relief. t: 

rl Of Chemists 2/- & 3/- 

' THOMAS KERFOOX & CO. LTD. " 

i- V 76i S 


CREMONA 

I I jkf TRADE MACK. 
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are different! 



GOOD ITS MASONS 

A ND NON-ALCOHOLI C. 

DflCT CDCC This case con- 
• UO I rntt. tains three trial 
bottles of Mason’s Wine Essences, 
Ginger, Orange and Black 
Currant. Each bottle contains 
enough essence to make a full 
size bottle of delicious wine. 
The case will be sent post free to 
all who send name and address 
and 8d, to :— 

KEWBiLL & MASON Ltd., NOTTINGHAM 

Cat out this coupon and post to-day. 

- COUPON ___ 

I enclose 8d. in stamps and would 
hke to sample your Ginger. Orange and 
Black Currant Wine Essences. 


Name— 


Address. 


CUT THIS OUT 

CHILDREN’S PEN COUPON. VALUE 3d. 

Send 5 ol these coupons with only 2/9 (and 2d. stamp) 
direct to the FLEET PEN CO., 119. Fleet St., E.C.4 
By return you will receive a handsome LeTer Self-Filling 
FLEET S.F. PEN with Solid Gold Nib (Fine. Medium 
or Eroad). Fleet price. 4f-, or with 5 coupons only 2/9, 
Do Luxe Model, 2/- extra. 



GET MECCANO THIS 
CHRISTMAS 


Make this Christmas a memor¬ 
able one by taking up the most 
enthralling hobby in the world. 
Get a Meccano Outfit, and start 
on a hobby that will give you 
years of keen enjoyment. 

Meccano models are real engin¬ 
eering models in miniature, built 
with real engineering parts. Even 
the smaller Outfits will build 
hundreds of models. For instance, 
the No. i Outfit, costing only io/-, 
is accompanied by a Manual of 
Instructions that shows how to 
build 573 different models—realis¬ 
tic working models of Cranes of 
all kinds, Aeroplanes, Motor Cars 
and Vans, etc. Think of it—a 
new model every day for more 
than eighteen months ! Even 
then the possibilities of the Outfit 
are far from exhausted, for any 
boy can invent scores of models of 
his own and build them up on 
correct engineering principles. 

Be sure you get an Outfit this 
Christmas. 



PRICES 

— 

OF MECCANO OUTFITS. 

Outfit 




No. XI 

.. Builds 70 models 

113 

No.X2 


„ 96 „ 

21- - 

No. OOO 


„ 162 

2/6 

No. OO 


„ IS9 

316 

No. O 



Si- 

No.l 

., 

„ 573 „ 

101- 

No. 2 


„ 629 „ 

161- 

No. 3 


„ 687 „ 

2716 

No. 4 


„ 753 „ 

5216 

No, 5 ( Carton) 

„ 798 „ 

7 01- 

No. 5 ( Cabinet ) 

„ 798 „ 

1001- 

No. 6 ( Carton ) 

„ S44 „ 

1251- 

No. 6 (Cabinet) 

„ 844 „ 

1551- 

No. 7 ( Cabinet ) 

„ 889 „ 

4501- 


Send for this FREE 
Book to-day 

You must have this fine new 
Meccano Book. It is beautifully 
printed in two colours and con¬ 
tains illustrations and particu¬ 
lars of the full range of Meccano 
Outfits. We will ’send you a 
copy, post free, in return for 
the names and addresses of 
three of your chums. Insert 
your own name and address 
clearly arid add number 27 after 
it for reference. A postcard 
may be used (postage id.) but 
a letter will require a i ld. stamp. 


MECCANO LIMITED 
DEPT. 27 
OLD SWAN 
LIVERPOOL 
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The Children's Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for us a vear. See below. 



Arthur Mee’s Monthly, At}’ 
Magazine, will be delivered 
anywhere in the world for 
14s 6 d a year (Canada 14s). 


THE BRAN TUB 

A Time Puzzle 

Qeorge asked his brother Harry 
what time it was. Harry 
replied by giving George a problem 
to solve. 

. “ The hour hand of my watch,” 
he said, “ points to exactly l$i 
minute divisions past 12 . Can 
you work out what the time is ? ” 

Answer next week. 

The Telephone 

O^E hundred million pennies have 
. been collected in the past year 
from call-boxes in the London area. 

In the last nine months about 
9 S 5 million.local calls <vere made 
in Britain. 

London now has fifty automatic 
exchanges, covering 220,000 lines. 

Iceland’s 1000 Years 

JYJore than a thousand years ago 
a Viking named Ingolf Ar- 
narsson set sail from Norway. 
On nearing the south coast of 
Iceland he ordered his family 



pillar to be cast overboard, say¬ 
ing he would settle where it was 
found. This stamp, which was 
issued to commemorate the thou¬ 
sandth anniversary of Iceland’s 
parliament, shows the finding of 
Arnarsson’s pillar where . Reyk¬ 
javik now stands. 

What Bird is This ? 

Tn the shoe but not in the boot, 
■ In the plant but not in the 
root, 

In the marsh but not' in the fen, 
In the lair but not in the den, 
In the grain but not in the wheat, 
In the cloth but not in the sheet, 
In the word but not in the noun. 
Complete it’s seen in country and 
, town. A itswer next week 


Men in a Hurry 

To.xes and Smith, who are busi- 
J ness partners in London, were 
on holiday at Northgate and South- 
gate respectively. Both places 
are 200 miles from London. One 
morning each of the two men 
received an urgent telegram recall-, 
ing him to the office. Both 
hurried back by car, starting, 
simultaneously. 

Jones drove for half the distance 
at 50 miles an hour and for half 
the distance at 25 miles an hour. 
Smith drove for half the time at 


50 miles an hour and for half the 
time at 25 miles an hour. 

Who got there first, and by how 
many minutes sooner ? 

Answer next week 

Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the morning the planets Venus 
and Jupiter are in the South-East 
and Mars is in 
the South. In 
the evening 
Saturn is in the 
South - West, 
Uranus in the 
South, and 
Mercury in the 
West but 
invisible. The picture shows the 
Moon as it may be seen looking 
South at 5 p.m. on December t. 

What Am I ? 

J’M an aerial vehicle of sound, 
Still within -hearing, never to 
be found ; 

Oft in strange languages I silence 
break, 

Without a tongue., in every one I 
speak; 

Yes, and to music, too, l dare 
pretend, 

Composer's art could ne’er my 
power transcend ; 

Greatest musicians strive with me 
in vain, 

I emulate the best, outlast the 
longest strain. 

Go, learned-wits, now proudly 
boast your parts; 

I, though' untaught, can-talk of 
all your arts. A nswer next week 


The Sailor’s Friend 
'J’HE porpoise is a fish of Southern 
waters which grows up to 
six feet long. It is harmless to 
human beings, and is known as 
the sailor’s friend because it is a 
deadly enemy of the shark, which 
it kills by butting with its head. 

It has a tremendous speed, and 
has been seen to buffet a shark 
clean out of the water and hit it 
a second time as the shark came 
down into the sea. Sailors like 
to see a school of porpoises gam¬ 
bolling round a ship because it 
indicates an absence of sharks. 

Ici On Parle Framjais 


i/argent Le mineur La mitre 

A qui appartient tout cet argent ? 
Les mineurs extraient la houille. 
Tous les eveques portent la mitre. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Hidden Birds > 

Linnet, wren, crow, heron, kite, 
dove, plover, swan, condor. 

What Am I ? An indiarubber ball. 

Three Little Charades ' 

; Chest-nut, men-ace, port-rav. 

A Picture Puzzie 

NOte, 0VE11, liMB, deER— 
November. 


Dr MERRYMAN 

Not Afraid 

J^lack : Is that horse you are 
riding timid ? 

White: Not at all; he fre¬ 
quently spends the whole night 
alone in a dark stable. 

Strategy 

gAMBO had been back to the land 
of his ancestors with an Eng¬ 
lish expedition, and was telling 
some friends of his adventures. 

“ When I saw dose lions I 
turned on my heels and ran,” he 
said. 

“ That was not very brave of 
you,” remarked a listener. 

“ Well,” replied Sambo, “ I 
remembered that the Earth is 
round and ran off to attack them 
in the rear.” 


bnee Bitten, Twice Shy 



For Immediate Consumption 
"pitE young man walked into one 
of London’s sandwich shops. 

“ A ham and beef sandwich, 
please,” he demanded. 

“Will you eat it here or take 
it away with you, sir ? ” 

“ Both, thank you.” 

Obviously 

Two New York Irishmen, were 
talking. 

" “ 1 wonder why they always 
have the last Thursday in Nov¬ 
ember as Thanksgiving Day ? ” 
queried the first. 

“ Sure, it’s because the Thurs¬ 
day after that isn’t in November 
at all,” replied the other. 

' ' ' ' No Sale 

jyjANAGER: The customer who has 
just gone out complained 
that you showed her, no cour¬ 
tesy whatever. . . . '. 

Assistant (replacing stock): Then 
it’s the only thing in the shop I 
didn't show her. . 


A Riddle in Rhyme. Umbrella. 

The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 


'J'Here are 48 words or. recognised-abbreviations hidden in this 
puzzle. Abbreviations are indicated by asterisks among the 
dues .which appear below. The answers will be given next week. 



Reading Across. 1. Sensible. 4. An automaton. 8 . Featherless.' 
11. Used when rowing. 13. Preposition. 14. A label. 15. A bi-valve 
•mollusc. 18. Large tree-covered tract. 20. A deer. 21. Flap, on 
aeroplane’s'wing. 24. To perceive. 25. Edvardus Rex."'. 28. Sea¬ 
weed.. 27. Highland Gaelic dialect. 29. Advertisement.* 30. A newt. 
32. The Mohammedan world. 33. Illuminated. 38. Headquarters of 
English cricket. 38. A hymn. 41.' Feeling of humiliation. 42. Ounces.* 
43. A savoury meat jelly. 

Reading Down. 1. Beach. 2. Part of the face. 3. To corrode. 
5. Preposition. 6 . Tree trunk. 7. Gold (heraldic). 8 . To prevent. 
9. Periods of time. 10. Marked with the day. 12. Actual. 14. Units 
of weight. 16. Old times. 17. Unyielding. 18. Moulds. 19. A chair. 
22. A noosed rope. 23. Gathers. 26. Atinute portion. 23. Aleasures 
of length. 31. Florida.* 34. Mischievous child. 35. Roman copper 
coin. 37. Royal Engineers.* 39. Automobile Association.* 40; 
London postal district.* 





© On The Garden Wall 


FIVE-MINUTE STORY 

xcLit Wary gazed con¬ 
tentedly down the trim 
lawn to the bank of flowers 
that almost hid the old brick 
wall at the end of his garden. 
Beyond and below this wall, 
and well out of Uncle Wary’s 
sight, was the quiet roadway. 
On top of the wall sat Tom. 

Uncle Wary and Tom were 
great friends; and though 
they chose opposite ends of 
the garden on this particular! 
day, and though they never 
spoke to each other the whole 
time, between them they had 
quite an entertaining after¬ 
noon. 

Uncle Wary sat in the shade 
of a tree, from where he could 
see Tom sitting on the wall ; 
and by watching Tom’s ac- 


© © 

tions very carefully Uncle 
Wary was able to give a good 
guess at what was happening 
in the roadway beyond. This 
guessing-game, with Tom to 
provide the clues, was rather 
good fun to the old man. 

“ Someone coming up the 
road,” thought Uncle Wary. 
” Great hurry, too: no time 
to notice Tom. Yet no sound 
of running or walking ; very 
stealthy, evidently. Gone 
right past—Hullo 1 Someone 
else coming. Still no word 
for Tom;' same hurry; same 
stealth ; - gone past, too ! 
But they haven’t gone far, 
Tom’s still looking at them. 
They’re talking together at 
the corner, where the little 
lane from my orchard joins 


the road. They’ve disap¬ 
peared 1 Tom is no longer 
interested ; they must have 
gone up the little lane ; 
they’ve—my orchard!” 

And Uncle Wary jumped 
out of his sheltered seat, 
grabbed his walking - stick, 
and ran rapidly in the direc¬ 
tion of his orchard. 

'' Tom, on the wall, did not 
notice the departure, and sat 
there dreamily. But presently 
lie was keen and alert. He 
heard a thwacking sound, as 
of a walking-stick laid across 
a full and taut trousers-seat, 
followed by voices, one deep 
and angry, and two others 
light and quavering, that 
made promises to “ Never do 
it again, guv’nor.” 


Not long after two de¬ 
jected little figures emerged 
from the little lane, and 
hurried along the path be! 
neath the wall, with never a 
glance at Tom. 

Tom scratched his head, a 
little puzzled ; and then, as 
if the problem were too much 
for him, he stretched himself 
along the wall and blinked 
dreamily, awaiting some new 
and less hasty visitor who 
would deign to notice him (he 
hoped). 

For Tom liked to be noticed. 
That is why he sat on the 
wall, so that he could put his 
head down for passers-by to 
scratch. 

Tom, you see, was Uncle 
Wary’s cat. 




If you go to bed without brushing your 
teeth every night you run the risk of 
toothache sooner or later. Keep your 
teeth clean ani you can expect them 
to last you all your life. There is no 
better way of protecting the teeth 
than cleaning them twice a day, every 
morning and evening, with Euthymol 
Toothpaste. 


Euthymol 

tooth/paste 

KILLS DENTAL DECAY GERMS IN 30 SECONDS 
Fill in the coupon below,and a 7-day free 
samDle tube will be sent to you. Large tube 1/3 
from all chemists. 

! COUPON To ~«PtTiJ"i 

V-V>MJrWlN 50 Beak St., London, W.l. | 
J Free of all charge please send a week's sample j 
I tube of Euthymol Tooth Paste. “ 

Name. | 

, Address. I 

I I 

I .*. I 

I_ BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE _j 



Les him cut out 
dull time with a 


FRETWORK 

OUTFIT 


You can’t beat it as a present. 
It will keep him happy doing 
something—making things for 
the home in wood. He can 
start with any priced Outfit 
if it is Hobbies. 


From F6 to 42^- 


; Prices to shit alt pockets. All 
British tools. Instructions with 
each set. A special Xmas Gift 
with the popular Ai Outfit 
at 12/6. 

A FREE 

* BOOK Ask to see them at any 


What can be 
m adc, and 
details of sets. 
From Dept, g, 
Hobbies Ltd., 
D er eh am, 
Norfolk. 


stores, bazaar, ironmon¬ 
ger, or Hobbies own 
branches. By post from 
Hobbies Ltd., Dereham, 
Norfolk. 
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